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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 

THE ATTIC MISCELLANY. 
Conversations and Anecdotes of Lord Byron. 
(Captain Medwin’s work about to be by 

Mr. Colburn, is, we know, replete with of a simi- 
lar character with these selections, which are extracted 
fram it as stated by the Editor of the Attic Miscellany, 
for the first number ome Journal. Ofcourse _— 4 
onl: ial gleanings from our contemporary; but 
=, these will Sty the public curiosity, ti 1 it can be 
better satisfied from the pages of the Miscelleny itself, 
and, finally, by the publication of Captain Medwin’s 
interesting volume.) 


Tus. is surely the golden age Of Periodical 


and Dictionaries. The cause too is obvious ; 
it grows out of the vast extension of human 
knowledge, which, paradoxical as it may 
seem, must ultimately, without these aids, 

lunge the world again into ignorance and 

arbarism. Two centuries ago, perhaps only 
at the distance of ope century, the circle of 
the sciences was so limited, and the entire 
bedy of literature confined within so narrow 
a compass, that individnals of great study and 
attaininents could readily make themselves 
masters of the whole. A clever student, on 
finishing his education, could-travel over the 
-earth, challenging, like a :knight-errant in 
arms, disputants to contend with him in every 
point of philosophy, and everyrbranch of in- 
telligence wpon which the minds of men 
were in these daysemployed. A Crichton was 
a living 3 while a Marquis of 
Wortester céuld, in 


alF-the rest 
@ small book 
existi i 
Bat if we leok at the present era, we see 
the sourees of information so innumerably 
multiplied, and the ramifications running so 
far and wide ;every day discoveries made, 
and the boundaries of learning so vastly and 
idly increased, that the understanding 
igjnts in pufsuisig the track of the former, or 
attempting to trace the various features of 
the latter ;—we see that no individual, how- 
ever gifted by nature, and devoted to study, 
ean accomplish much more than the perfect ac- 
quisition of a single science. One man is a fine 
classic; another, a great mathematician ; a 
third, an able chemist ; a fourth, fully ac- 
quainted with natural history ; a fifth, well 
versed in philosophy, and so torth ;—but who 
is there that possesses the complete know- 
ledge of two or more, and far less of all these 
combined? Anda moment’s reflection shows 
us that this sort of division is continually 
going on; till, in the end, he who is deep in 
any one impprtant subject of inguiry, must 
of necessity be shallow in overy other. The 
result of which, as we have ventured to 
state, would be an aggregate of ignorance 
and darkness. 
But by thé communion which is carried on 
through the means we have indicated, a 
eneral, and’ not always a slight, diffusion of 
intelligence is promoted. The person whose 


a hundred sentences,| fave seen of its tilts with other 
sun Dp gore ie As. than was known (| publications and their editors ; but 





ject; or improving one branch ef science, bas | 
, even ‘as a relaxation, to gather suffi- 
cient information on almost all other sub- 
jects from some of these popular publications. 
He thus learns what the rest of the world are 
doing—what advances are gradually made in 
sciences to which he does not apply himself 
—and is fitted even to shine out of his own 
uliar sphere. And we have no doubt 
t that the species of literature to which we 
allude will continue to angment in interest 
and value,'so long as Knowledge is pro- 
ssive ; since at this very houritis clear 
that a mere abridgment of the sum of intel- 
ligence at which we have arrived, would, like 
that of the Statutes at large, require yer 
archal span ef years to comprehend and 
master. 
We ‘have been led to these remarks, in 
which we do not think we over-rate the pre- 
sent utility and prospective importance of 
periodical literature, by the perusal of the 
First Number of a new compeuperery. who 
has sprung out we must confess. (like Minerva 
from the head of Jove) in a mature and 


eee shape, armed at all points, and 
ing at once an we position in the 
field. The Attic Miscellany is a'clever, well- 
Written, smart, and gentlemanlike publica- 
tioti—its subjects are well chosen, its imfor- 
mation considerable, and, above ail, its tone 
aud; feeling such as become literary and 
sere society. There is no want ot spirit 


a of the tonrnament ‘avo gr 

‘and ‘we are not disgusted with ‘th6-savag 

strife of the arena. Im a Word,+the. Attic 
Miscellany is free from the ribald huwiour, 
the bloated egotism, and the’ scurrilous per- 
sonality which disgrace some of its elder 
brethren. 

But it is rather to a circumstance’in which 
it is particularly fortunate, than to its general 
merits, that it is indebted to ns forthis no- 
tice. We refer to a very interesting paper 
among its contents, extracted from Captain 
Medwin’s Conversations of Loid Byron, 
now in the press, and likely to appear im- 
mediately. It is a great thing for a new 
publication to start with any article of such 
peculiar popularity as to excite univer- 
sal attention at its very outset: it accom- 
plishes what, otherwise, almost always re- 
quires years of labour, and the expense of 
hundreds of pounds to make these labours 
known. Thus the Attic Miscellany, were it 
through the pages of our Gazette alone, will 
in a single week have its reputation spread 
from one end of the empire to another, and 
within a short space thereafter throughout 
Europe and the most distant colonies. But 
we detain our readers toolong from the sub- 
ject‘on which we have been dilating,— Lord 
Byron and his Memoirs, of the authenticity of 


oe 


of these extracts can entertain a doubt.— 
We pass the exordium, and well drawn cha- 


which, no one who reads a single paragraph | 


his opinions upon the subject of the destruc- 
tion of the ms. given to Mr. Moore,—except 
a short passage which hints at a fact the truth 
of which we do not question : 

** Itis our opinion, that up to this moment 
pot a shadow of reproach rests upon Mr. 
Moore. One duty, we think, remains for his 
performance ; but one, and that most impe- 
rative: it is, to give to the world the genuine 
work of Lord Byron, if it be in his power to 
do so. The opinion is at all events wide 
spread, if not well founded, that one ss 
deast of the original work is in existence. t 
opinion is afloat, and noth will. sink it. 
If the Life which Mr. Moore is supposed to 
be preparing, comes out as his own 

tion, it will be difficult, if not bie, to 
convince the public that itis not a compila- 
tion from the copy whieh we allude to, or 
from a ary powerfully tenacious of the 
original. If it be not avowed as such, its ge- 
nuineness. will he doubted, and a dezen spn- 
rious Lives will probably a » professing 
te be that identical copy, of whose existence 
no one will consent to doubt. No reasoning, 
nothing, in fact, short of Mr. Moore’s positive 
assertion to the contrary, will persuade peo- 
ple that he could, for years, have rea the risk 
of leaving so interesting am t unco- 
pied, or that he could have entrusted it, 
without posse: a duplicate, into the hands 
of any one, _And, at all events, it will be 
thought morally certain, that more than one 
of those to whom it tras entrusted had curio- 






sity e to it; and ver 
~~ Aes had honesty 
Cte yell meena woppoalny, 
0 real m 7 
exist, there is one, of anch x Mio 


portance, that we are sure it must bave struck 
every body who has thonght at all npon the 
subject. We mean the retrospective injury 
done to the character of the deceased, by 
the conjectures which are abroad, as to the 
nature of the memoirs he. lett behind. We 
do not pretend to be in the secret of their 
contents, but we are quite sure they can be in 
no way so reprehensible as the public imagi- 
nation, and the enemies of Lord Byron, have 
figured them to be; and there is one notion 
concerning them, of a nature too delicate to 
touch upon, and for the removal of which no 
sacrifice of individual or family vanity would 
bea price too high. We have besides, as 
will presently be seen, good authority for 
believing that the memoirs might and ought 
to have been published, with perfect safety 
to public morals, and with very considerable 
gratification to public anxiety.” * 





* The following mention of the Memoirs prove, we 
think, that they could not have been so profligate and 
licentious as bas been represented. The putting the MS. 
into the hands ofa lady could hardly have happened had 
that been the case; and it may be remembered by some 
of our readers that we, at the time when the subject was 
mst discussed, stated that the work wns free from such 
gross abominations, on the authority of a distinguished 
Nob!eman who had readit. Captain win writes thus : 

“¢] am sorry,’ said he, ‘not to have a copy of my me- 








life is chiefly spent in investigating one sub- 





racter of this extraordinnry person ; and also 


moirs to show you. I gave fhem to Moore, or rather 
Moore’s little boy, at Venice. "T'remember saying, Here ’s 
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With respect to the selections whence we 
select the following parts, the Editor of the 
Attic Miscellany says : 


‘¢ We have'taken but little from a large 


mass of matter all ppalty interesting, and | 8T@ 


which treats largely of Lord Byron’s opinions 
of many of his friends and acquaintance ; 
many anecdotes regarding him hitherto un- 
known ; some original verses; and many of 
his thoughts on politics, religion, and litera- 
ture. Our chief object in taking enough to 
enrich our own work, was to give the public 
a specimen of the ample treat which they 
will so shortly be able to enjoy.” 


In the account of his Lordship’s addresses 

to Miss Milbanke it is related that she re- 
jected them; but his Lordship adds— 
’ Her refusal was couched in terms that 
could not offend me. I was besides persuaded, 
that in declining my offer, she was governed 
by the influente of her mother ; and was the 
niore confitmed in this opinion, by her reviv- 
ing the correspondence herself twelve months 
after. The tenour of the letter was, that 
although she could not love me, she desired 
my friendship. Friendship is a dangerous 
word for young ladies. It is love full fledged, 
and waiting for a fine day to fly. 

‘It had been predicted-by Mrs. Williams, 
that 27 was to be a dangerous age to me. The 
fortune-telling witch was right. It was des- 
tined to prove so. I shall never forget it. 
Lady Byron (Burn he pronounced it) was the 
only unconcerned person present, Lady Noel, 
her mother, cried. I trembled like a leaf— 
made the wrong responses, and after the ce- 
remony called her Miss Milbanke. There is 
a singular history attached to the ring. The 
very day the match was concluded, a ring of 
my mother’s that had been lost, was dug up 
by the gardener at Newstead. I thought it 
had been sent on purpose for the wedding: but 
my mothe?’s marriage had not been a fortu- 
nate one, “atid this ring was doomed to be the 
seal of a ppier union still. 

“¢ After eal.was over, we set off for 
a cotntry, “of Sir Ralph’s, and I was sur- 
prised at the arrangements for the journey ; 





20001. for you, my young friend! I made one observation 
in the gift, that they were not to be published till after 
my death. I have not the least objection to their being 
circulated; in fact, they have been seen by some of my 
friends and several of Moore's. Among others, they were 
lent to Lady Burghersh. On returning the MS. her 
Ladyship told Moore that she had transcribed the whole 
work. his was un peu fort, and he suggested the pro- 
priety of her destroying the copy. She did so, by putting 
it into the fire in his presence. Ever since this hap- 
pened, Douglas Kinnaird has been recommending me to 
resume possession of the MS., thinking to frighten me 
~~ saying, thata spurious or real copy, surreptitiously 
obtained, may go forth to the world. [am quite indif- 
ferent about the world knowingall they contain. There 
are very few licentious adventures of my own, or scan- 
dalous adventures that will affect others, in the book 
Itis taken up from my earliest recollections, almost from 
ehildhood—very incoherent, writien in a very loose and 
familiar style. The second part will prove a good lesson 
to young men, for it treats ofthe irregular life T led, and 
the fatal consequences of a life of dissipation. There are 
few parts that may not, and none that will not be read by 
women,’ Another time he said,‘ A very full account of 
my marriage and separatien is contained in my memoirs. 
Aiter they were completed, [ wrote to Lady Byron, pro- 
posing to send then for her inspection, that any mis- 
statement or inaccuracy (if any such existed, which I 
was not aware of) might be pointed out and corrected. 
In her answer she declined the offer, without assigning 
any reason, but desiring, if not on her own account, on 
that of her daughter, that they might never appear, and 
finishing with a threat, My reply was the severest thing 
I ever wrote, and ined two quotations, one from 
Shakspeare, the other from Dante. I told her that she 
Knew all she had written was incontrovertible truth, and 
that she did not wish to sanction the truth. Iended by 
saying, that she m j i i 
t was not tilt, 















nat I made 


and somewhat out of humour to find a lady’s 
maid stnek, between me and my bride. It was 
rather too early to assume the husband, and I 
was forced to submit, but with a very bad 
ce. Put yourself in my situation, and tell 
me whether F had not some ‘reason to be in 
the suiks.” 

But the details of his final separation are 
stili more curious—in justice towards our ori- 
ginal, we only quote portions of what will 
be found at full length in the Miscellany. 

“ Our honey-moon was not all sunshine. 
It had its clouds; and Hobhouse has some 
letters which would serve to explain the rise 
and fallin the barometer ; but it was never 
down at zero. You tell me the world says I 
married Miss Milbanke for her fortune, be- 
cause she was a great heiress. All I have 
ever received, or am likely to receive, was 
10,0007. My own income at this period was 
small, and somewhat bespoke. Newstead 
was a very unprofitable estate, and brought 
me in a bare 1500 a-year. The Lancashire 
property was hampered with a law suit, 
which has cost me 14,0001., and is vot yet 
finished. We had a house in town, gave din- 
ner parties, had separate carriages, and 
lanched into every sort of extravagance. 
This could not last long. My wife’s 10,000/. 
soon melted away. I was beset by duns, and 
at length an execution was levied, and the 
bailiffs put in possession of the very beds we 
had to sleepupon, This was no very agree- 
able state of affairs, no very pleasant scene 
for Lady Byron to witness; and it was 
agreed she should pay her father a visit till 
the storm had blown over, and some arrange- 
ments been made with my creditors. You 
may suppose on what terms we parted, from 
the style of aletter she wrote me on the road. 
You will think it begun ridiculously enough. 
* Dear Duck,’ &c. Imagine my astonish- 
ment to receive immediately on her arrival, 
a few lines from her father of a very unlike 
and-yery Wwaffectionate nature, beginning, 
‘ Sir,’ ai eding with saying, that his 
datiglite® should never see me again, In my 
reply, I disclaimed his authority as a parent 
over my wife; and told him, I was convinced 
the sentiments expressed were his, not hers. 
Another post, however, bronght me a confir- 
mation, under her own hand and seal, of her 
father’s sentence.” - - - 

‘¢ There can be no doubt that the influence 
of her enemies prevailed over her affection 
forme. You ask me if no cause was assigned 
for this sudden resolution; if I formed no 
conjecture about the cause. I will tell you, 
I have prejudices about women, I do not like 
to see them eat. Rousseau makes Julie un 
peu gourmande, but that is not at all according 
to my taste. I do not like to be interrupted 
when I am writing. Lady Byron did not 
attend to these whims of mine. The only 
harsh thing I ever remember saying to her, 
was one evening shortly before our parting. 
I was standing before the fire, ruminating 


upon the embarrassments of my affairs and 
other annoyances, when Lady Byron came 


up to me and said, ‘ Byron, am [ in your 
way ?’ to which I replied, ‘ Damnably.’ I 
was afterwards sorry, and reproached myself 
for the expression, wut it escaped me uncon- 
sciously, involuntarily; I hardly knew what 
I said.” 

In a succeeding paragraph is contained his 
Lordship’s story of his first love, the object of 
which was a Miss Mary C——, the daughter 
of a gentleman whose estate adjoined to 
Newstead. He says he never wrote any 





| 


poetry worth mentioning till this passion in- 
spired him, at an age little exceeding twelve 
years ; and he drolly observes— 

‘* She was several years older than myself; 
but at my age, boys like something older 
— themselves, as they do younger, later in 
life. - - - 

*‘ But the ardour was all on my side. I 
was serions—she was volatile: she liked me 
as a younger brother, aud treated and 
laughed at me as a boy. She; however, gave 
me her picture, and that was something to 
make verses upon. During the last years 
that [ was at Harrow, all my thoughts were 
occupied with this love affair, 

“Had I married Miss C., perhaps the 
whole tenour of my life would have been 
different. She jilted me, however; but her 
marriage proved any thing but a happy one. 
She was at length separated from Mr. M., 
and proposed an interview with me, but by 
the advice of my sister, I declined it.” 

Oh, fie! Lord B. it is a poor trait in your 
character, to betray ladies’ secrets. Kiss 
and Tell is a sore reproach as well as a great 
weakness; and we are sorry to see a still 
more-unmanly example of this breach of con- 
fidence in these very extracts. It relates 
to a lady of rank with whom his Lordship 
formed a connexion, as it appears of ex- 
treme romance and violence, at least on her 
part. He calls himself her Patito, and ex- 
poses the follies and indiscretions into which 
her attachment to him betrayed her. This is 
eruel and unmanly ; but the bitterness with 
which he reviles her is still more so, She had 
written on one of his books ‘* Remember 
me!” which fond expression was thns re- 
quited, by these stanzas written under it: 

Remember thee—reme mber thee ! 
Till Lethe quench life’s burning stream ; 


Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 
And haunt thee likea feverish dream. 


Remember thee !—aye, doubt it not— 
Thy ****# too shall think of thee : 

By neither shait thou be forgot— 
Thou **** to him—thou ***#* to me! 

We pass over the very interesting para- 
graph relating to Lord B.’s daughters, Ada, 
by Lady B., and Allegra, apparently an ille- 
gitimate child, left at Ravenna. The next is 
more of a literary character. 

‘© His early Poems.—When i first saw the 
review of * Hours of Idieness,’ I was furious 
—in sucha rage as I have never been in 
since. I dined that day with Scrope Davies, 
and drank three bottles of claret to drown it, 
but it only boiled the more. That critique 
was a master-piece of low wit—a tissue of 
scurrilous abuse. I remember there was a 
great deal of vulgar trash in it, that was 
meant for humour, about ‘ people being 
thankful for what they could get,’ ‘ looking 
a gift horse in the month,’ and other such 
stable expressions. The severity of the 
Quarterly killed poor Keats, and neglect, 
Kirke White. But I was made of different 
stuff—of tougher materials. So far from 
bullying me, or deterring me from writing, I 
was bent on falsifying their raven predictions, 
and determined to show them, croak as they 
would, that it wa; not the last time they should 
hear from me. [ set to work immediately and 
in good earnest, and produced in a year ‘The 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ - - Ihad 
good grounds to believe that Jefirey (thongh 
perhaps really responsible for whatever ap- 
pears in the Edinburgh, as Gifford is for the 
Quarterly, as editor) was not the author of 
that article—was not uilty of it. He dis. 











owned it, and though he would not give up 
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the aggressor, he said he would convince me, 
if I ever came to Scotland, who the person 
was. I have every reason to believe it was a 
certain lawyer, who hated me for something 
I once said of him. 

** But there was another reason that 
influenced me, more even than my cool re- 
sentment against Jefirey, to suppress English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. In the duel 
scene I had unconsciously made a part of the 
ridicule to fallon Moore. The fact was, that 
there was no imputation on the courage of 
either of the principals. One of the balls fell 
out in the carriage and was lost; and the 
seconds, not having a further supply, drew 
the remaining one. Shortly after this publi- 
cation I went abroad, and Moore was so of- 
fended by the mention of the leadless pistols, 
that he addressed a letter to me, in the na- 
ture of a challenge, delivering it to the care 
of Mr. Hanson, but without acquainting him 
with the contents. This letter was mislaid ; 
at least never forwarded to me, But on my 
return to England in 1812, an inquiry was 
made by Moore if I had received sucha 
letter, adding that particular circumstances 
(meaning his marriage, or perhaps the sup- 
pression of my satire) had now altered his 
situation, and that he wished to recall the 
letter, and to be known to me through Ro- 
gers. I was shy of this mode. of arranging 
matters—one hand presenting a pistol, and 
another held out to shake; aud felt awkward 
at the loss of a letter of such a nature, and 
the imputations it might have given rise to; 
but when, after a considerable search, it was 
at length found, I returned it to Moore, 
with the seal unbroken; and we have since 
been the best friends in the world. I cor- 
respond with no one so regularly as with 
Moore.” 

Bat the following ‘part of the relation of 
his Lordship’s bitter quarrel with Southey, 
touches us more nearly. Some days after a 
discussion on the subject (and which is de- 
tailed more at large in the Miscellany, to 
which we must again refer) with his Lordship, 
Capt. M. continues, “‘ appeared Mr. Southey’s 
reply to the note in question. I happened to 
see the Literary Gazette at Mr. Edgeworth's, 
and mentioned the general purport of the 
letter to Lord Byron during our evening ride. 
His anxiety to get a sight of it was so great, 
that he wrote me two notes in the course of 
the evening, entreating me to procnre the 
paper. I at length succeeded, and took it to 
the Lanfranchi palace at eleven o’clock (after 
coming from the Opera,) an hour at which I 
was frequently in the habit of calling on him 
en passant. He had left the Countess Guic- 
cioli earlier than usual; and [ found him wait- 
ing with some impatience. I never shall for- 
get his countenance, as he glanced rapidly 
over the contents. He looked perfectly awtul. 
His colour changed almost prismatically. His 
lips were as pale as death. He said not a 
word. He read the paper a second time, and 
with more attention than his rage at first per- 
mitted, commenting on some of the passages 
as he went on. When he had finished, he 
threw down the paper, and asked me if I 
thought there was any thing of a personal 
nature in the reply that demanded satisfac- 
tion, as if there was, he would instantly set 
off for England, and call Southey to an ac- 
count; muttering something about whips, and 
branding irons, and gibbets, and wounding 
the heart ofa woman—words of Mr. Sonthey’s. 
I said, that, ‘as to personality, his own ex- 
pressions of cowardly ferocity, pitiful rene- 











gadoship,’ &c. were much stronger than any 
in the letter before me.’ He paused a, mo- 
ment, and said, ‘ Perhaps yon are right ; but 
I will consider of it. You have not seen, my 
Vision of Judgment; I wish I had a copy to 
show you ; but the only one I have is in Lon- 
don. I had almost decided not to publish it ; 
but it shall now go forth to the world. I wiil| 
write to Douglas Kinnaird by to-morrow’s | 
post—to night—not to delay its appearance. | 
The question is whom to get to print it. Mur-| 
ray will have nothing to say to it just. now, 
while the prosecution of ‘ Cain’ hangs ,over 
his head. It was offered to Longman; but 
he declined it, on the plea of its injuring the 
sale of Southey’s hexameters, of which he is 
the publisher.*—Hunt shall have it.” 

Our concluding extract is also extremely 
interesting; and especially to us, for the, a¢- 
knowledgment of plagiarism which, however 
sportively given, it contains— 

‘¢ Lord Byron was devouring, as he called 
it, a new novel of Walter Scott’s. ‘ How dif- 
ficult it is,’ said he, ‘ to say any thing new! 
Who was that voluptuary of antiquity who 
offered a reward for ‘a new pleasure? | Per- 
haps all nature and art could not sapply anew 
idea. This page, for instance, is a brilliant 
one. It is full of wit; but let us see how 
much of it is original. This passage, for in- 
stance, comes from Shakspeare ; this bon mot 
from one of Sheridan’s Comedies ; this obser- 
vation from another,’ naming the anthor ; 
‘and yet the ideas are new modelled, and 
perhaps Scott was not aware of their being 
plagiarisms. It is a bad thing to have too 
good a memory.’ i 

‘« ¢T should not like to have you for a cri- 
tic,’ I observed. ‘ Set a thief to catch a 
thief,’ was the reply.” ert B 

(Thus we gee that his Lordship i 3 50 
peremptory in asserting his own originality, 
as some of his hot friends and admirers were 
in this country, when his plagiarisms were 
pointed out in the Literary Gazette.) 

“ ¢J never travel without Scott’s Novels,’ 
said he, * they are a perfect library in them- 
selves ; a perfect literary treasure. I could 
read them once a year with new pleasure.’ I 
asked him if he was certain about the Novels 
being Sir Walter Scott’s. 

“ ¢Seott as much as owned himself the an- 
thor of Waverley to me at Murray’s shop. I 
was talking to him about that novel, and la- 
mented that its author had not carried back 
the story nearer to the time of the revolution. 
Scott, entirely off his guard, said, ‘ Aye, 
ought to have done so, but)—— there he 
stopped. It was in vain to attempt to correct 
himself; he looked confused, and relieved 
his embarrassment by a precipitate retreat. 
-- + He spoiled the fame of his poetry by his 
superior prose. He has such extent and ver- 
satility of powers in writing, that, should his 
novels ever tire the public, which is not likely, 
he will apply himself to something else, and 
succeed as well. His mottos from old plays 
prove that he at all events possesses the dra- 
matic faculty which is-denied me, and yet I 
am told that his Halidon Hill did not justify 
expectation. I have never met with, but 
have seen extracts from it. - - - 

«<< When Walter Scott began to write poe- 
try, which was not at a very early age, Monk 
Lewis corrected his verses; he understood 
little then of the mechanical part of his art. 


* This we know is not the fact. ‘The MS. was re- 
turned from Messrs. Longman’s to Mr. Douglas Kin- 
naird, through whom it was offered, declining the pub- 
lication, but no reason whatever was assigned for adopt- 


_ 





The Fire King in the minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border was almost all Lewis’s. One of 
the ballads in that work, and except some of 
Leyden’s, perhaps one of the best, was made 
from a story picked up in a stage’ coach,—I 
mean that of Will Jones : 
* They boiled Will Jones within the pot, 
And not much fat had Will.’ 
I hope Walter Scott did not write the re- 
view of * Christabel,’ for he in common with 
many of us is indebted to Coleridge. But 
for him perhaps the Lay of the Last Minstrel 
would never have been thought of. The line 
* Jesu Maria, shield us well!’ 

is taken word for word from Coleridge’s 
poem. Of all the writers of the day, Walter 
Scott is the least jealous. He is too confident 
of his own fame to dread the rivalry my 
He does not think of good writing as the 
Tuscans do about fever, that there is only a 
certain quantity of it in the world.” 

Having now availed ourselves as largely as 
our conscience and modesty will allow, of the 
matter furnished by our agreeable eontempo- 
rary, we must refer our readers for farther 
and equally curious details on the same sub- 
ject to the Attic Miscellany. They will also 
be gratified by finding in it an entertaining 
introductory paper, entitled “ An Article 
without a Title,” which thus concludes 

“ And we now strike this scion in the fers 
tile field of literature, trusting that, like those 
electrical rods which draw the lightning to 
their points, it may prove an attraction to the 


coruscations of talent, which is ever ready to . 


sport round each fresh conductor.” 

This is succeeded by an Essay on Modern 
Greece and its Poetry,—Greece and the pre- 
motion of her cause. being one of, the lea 


objects on which the publication mak@a 2 - 


taud. Shakspeare and Milton are next; 

tmorously and ably reviewed=the torenct 
as a Tory, and the latter as a Whig,—and 
the reviews written as if by the Editors of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly. This isa very 
happy jeu d'esprit. To-day and Yesterday, 
a poetical satire, has point; but does not strike 
us as one of the best papers. We give an 
example— 

Our simple fathers took a quiet way, 
Whate’er they were, they felt no shame to say. 
‘The cit content the paths of traffic trod— 

‘ An honest man—the noblest work of God.’ 

But now behold! a new nobdlesse arise, 

And Scroggs must be a baronet, or dies. 

The merchant only deigns to talk of land; 

And every shopboy shews ‘ the bloody hand,’ 

Observe Sir ——! he’s a lucky man, 

Deny it, all ye commoners, who can! 

Sprung from a doctor, as a banker bred, 

His titled friends have turn’d Sir ——’s head. 

Just see my lady, with that dollish face, 

Those lisping accents, and that would-be grace ; 

View the dear creature in hysterics fall, 

And whine, and sigh, and die to miss a ball. 

Far from my soul the lay. te parade 

The pride of puppies and the jest at trade, 

Old blood is not so generous as old wine— 

Nor wage I war with newer names than mine. 

All’s well that keeps to water, earth, or air; 

But zounds! these flying founders make one 
swear, 

Robert and Bertha, a beautiful story of the 
son of Hugh Capet and his Cousin, is the 
next paper. To this succeeds an article on 
Goéthe’s Faust; one entitled Irish Portraits, 
on Lord Norbury and Dr. Duigenan ; Sketches 
of the living Novel Writers ; and an elaborate 
article on the State of Ireland. Foreign 
Literature is to be particularly noticed: in 
the present number there are two articles on 





ing that determination,—E£d, L. G. 


Modern and Early French Poetry, with Poeti- 
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cal Translations. But we mast pause, having 
another connected publication to notice, and 
strongly recommending the Attic Miscellany 
to that favour which its talent and excellent 
qualities appear to us so amply to deserve. 





Messenian on Lord Byron. By M. Casimir. 
Delavigne. Translated into English verse 
by G. H. Poppleton. , Marseilles 1824, 

AN English poem on the death of Lord Byron, 

published at Marseilles, is rather a curiosity ; 

and the translator Captain Poppleton’s at- 
tachment to Buonaparte, as well as the’ ce- 
lebrity of the original poet, M. Delavigne, 
the Apollo of the ultra-liberaux in France, 
add something to its interest.: We have net 
read the French production ; and if its beaw- 
ties are faithfully transfused into the English 
version, we may confess that we are not very 
anxious to repair our loss in this respect. 

The Messenian sets out at score— 

‘* No eagle thou,” the grovelling serpents cried, 

When his young wings betrayed his daring will : 

Scarce 

— their reptile backs an eagle’s bill. 

*Mid floods of light then soaring to the skies, 

The thunder in his ppunces, and his eyes 

Fix’d on the sun: ‘ Reptiles that crawl below, 
** Answer,” he said ; ‘* what ain I now ?” 

The bard is too fond of this image to part 

with it, and goes on illustrating it, till he 

stumbles upon the cause (as he thinks) of 

“Lord Byron's being assailed by calumny, or 

as he more poetically expresses it, of his 
ms . 


“The xwelling cloud of calumny 
Rise *twixt his glory and our view.” 


‘This he hold up as a warning to others— 
ie + Me in your immottallines forbear 
To eee cept the “om 7 

Pre: +“ earth-born deities ! 
Like of heay'nly mould, their oad aan? 
» In them resentment never dies:- [laid,” 
JN yon proud dome where Voltaire’s ashes 
Tn vain were laid; cursing a deathless name, 
We daily hear the priest declaim, 
ta echo rg the melpit'e Cate, rave, 
'o €xpel the poet’s soli shade 
From the Pantheon’s darksome cave, 
Byron, thou durst prefer the vivid glow 
Of .those fair roses that at Cadiz blow 
To the attractions of those noble flowers, [ers. 
any Say wan sky, cold as their sunless bow- 
‘Thence long woes to which thou wast con- 
demn’d, 
Theuce thy long days of sorrow we may date ; 
Their beauty to avenge, by thee contemn’d, 
Of Albion’s maidens the vindictive hate 
= steps pursued, and far from Britain’s coast 
Exiled, thou wast at once her scoff and boast. 
M. Delavigne is a very ingenious theorist, 
but he is grossly ignorant of the feelings of 
the British public on the subject of his song ; 
and does not even seem to be acquainted with 
the notorious facts of Lord Byron’s life. But 
tired, no doubt, of our.coldness, he hastens to 
warmer Greece, and thus describes her and 
. his Lordship’s love for her— 
Breathing revenge, has raised her head, 
Her blood, so oft in-fields of glory shed, 
‘To flow anew is boiling in her veins ; [see ; 
Her trow, yet pale from death, now threat ning 
Her arm she stretches forth, a sword she seeks ; 
She lives, she speaks, 
Has cried out :. Liberty ! 
Dead, her cold charms thou didst admire ; 
- _ poh, how Seonneme she! 
er ear’st, the call thou do . 
Alas! ’tis on her bosom to ex, ire. a 
What language could describe the Greeks’ alarms, 


they said, when, lo! he aaa plied} ° 


Around the cross, upon the mountain’s steep, 
All'wild they run ; their prayers to heav’n ascend; 
‘Their ancient creed and later faith they blend ; 
Onvali*their gods they call, lament and weep. 


The premature death of his hero is lamented 
by the poet in high strains, though we cannot 
help thinking the following a litte irra- 
tional— 

He’s gone! he’s gone! ungrateful Albion, moan, 
Your son bewail: his muse in exile sung. 
‘Weep, Neustria, weep; from Neustria Byron 
Sprung ; ‘ 
Claim him. with Corneille for thine 6wn. 
Ye tyrants, weep ; less heavily did roll” 
¥our sleepless nights, cheer'd by his lofty strains. 
Weep, slave; his lyre oft charm’d thy gloom 
is sword had broke thy chains. {soul, 
Why the tyrants should weep is not well 
made out :—but the idea of the conclusion is 
fine, though miserably ill expressed’: 
Temple of arts, of virtue, London’s pride! 
Temple of glory, now to France dented, 
Westminster, wide thy doors! receive his glorious 
Rise, royal majesties, and ye ~ * (shade! 
Whose talents were your true nobility, ‘ 
Arise, illustrious clan! . i 
‘The portal he has redch’d; he gives his name, 
He enters, po beaming on his brow,... 7 
Room for this worthy heir to fame ![Howe! 
Roont; Milton, for the bard! room for the warrior, 
Kings, room for the greatman! 





A Dictionary of Musicians,- from: the.earliest 
_ ages to the present time : comprising the most 
‘important Biographical. Contents of . the 
“Works of Gerber, Choron, and Fayolle, 
Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Haw- 
kins, $c. $c. Together with upwards.of @ hun- 
dred yh hee Memoirs of the most eminent 
living usicians ; and a Summary of the His: 

‘ ba ba Music, 2 vols. London. 1824...Sains- 
lmty’@/Co. and all other book and-music 


8. 

been.a desideratum, not only to the Musical 
world (strictly speaking,) but’ to the Million 
who like music, and are glad to know some- 
thing of those who contribute’to their. plea- 
sure, and of the causes of their being pleased. 
On the former point they will receive ample 
information from these volumes, and on the 
latter a good deal. To expect that snch a 
work could be perfect in its intelligence and 
arrangements, in the first instance, would. be 
absurd ; but we may safely say that there are 
comparatively few omissions and errors, and 
that in turning for reference to many places, 
we have seldom met with a disappointment. 

The Biographical and Historical depart- 
ments appear to be more ably filled up than 
the Critical branch ; yet there are a multitude 
of profound and just remarks on every point 
connected with music, scattered through these 
pages; and even where we might doubt the ac- 
curacy of opinions, we feel compelled to sub- 
scribe to the impartiality of intentions. Like 
all publications of its class, the Dictionary in- 
clines to the panegyrical, and of course some- 
times praises where praise is undeserved, and 
rather too cautiously avoids facts which, 
though they may be individually disagree- 
able, ought to have been stated because they 
were publicly notorious. Truth is the essence 
of biography ; and the pseudo Candour which 
too often usurps its place, is no better than a 
Liar. We shall expect greater firmness when 
this work comes to another edition, to which 
we have no doubt its merits and utility will 
very speedily bring it. And we also recom- 


mend to the editor to have prepared, against 


Kevig's Beblication asthis Dictionary s long 


a 
School, to add to those sketches which Nis 
translation from Alexander Choren gives nis 
of the Italian, German, and French schools, 
If England comes late into the musical arena, 
Scotland and Ireland will furnish very inte- 
resting materials ; the latter in its native me- 
lodies, and the former not only in the same 
simple style, but in its early connexion with 
Italy, whence Rizzio probably introduced 
some of those graces which have so lon 
adorned the pastoral songs of the country. 

The present being deficient in an essay of 
this kind, we must select such other matter 
from the Summary, as it does offer to exem- 
plify the editor's labours. He mentions his 

recursors to whom he is most obliged for his 

oreign notices, viz. Fayolle’s Dictionnaire His- 

torique des Musiciens, published 1811; Ger- 
ber’s Historisch-Biographisches Lexicon der Ton- 
kiinstler, Leipsic 1791, and improved edition, 
A vols. 8vo, 1813; and Choron’s Summary, 
which is here translated and prefixed to the 
alphabetic biographies. Respecting these, we 
find the following admission in so far as re- 
lates to our native composers :-— 

*¢ Another difficulty the compilers have had to 
encounter, is the almost inconceivable trouble 
of collecting the biographies of living artists, 
chiefly from the multiplicity of the engagements 
of the most eminent professors, and their conse- 


_ | quent inability to afford the time required to fur- 


nish such data as were required by the compilers 
of the Dictionary. This difficulty they found to 
be, occasionally, insuperable in the present edi- 
tion; and a few very eminent vames will conse- 
quently be found. accompanied with much more 
concise notices than their comparative merit 
justly demands. In three instances only, how- 
ever, out of above two hundred applications, the 
brevity of the article is. attributable to unwil- 
lingness on the part of the professors, and one of 
these three arose from an excess of that mo- 
desty-so often the atténdant.of true genius. To 
conclude, the compilers trust that their work, in- 
‘complete as it avowedly is, will be received by the 
‘profession as a pledge that to give due honour to 
the character of British artists, at the same time 
proving useful to them, has been the paramount 
object_of the compilation, which, if it attain a 
second edition, will doubtless be more worthy 
of the cause it would advocate.” 


We are very happy to learn that our Musi- 
cians'are so extremely modest !—a fact with 
which, notwithstanding all our regard and ad- 
miration for them, we were previously wnac- 
quainted. The passage is, however, so very 
obscurely worded that we may be mistaken 
in the writer’s meaning : we hope we are not, 
for it is charming to have the world’s erro- 
neous prepossessions removed on sufficient 
authority. We contritely. confess, for our 
own parts, that we have hitherto thought the 
generality of our Musicians stood quite as 
high in their own conceits, and’ in the public 
estimation, as their talents warranted ; and 
even in these volumes we think we can distin- 
guish puffs proper and direct enough to satiate 
their avarice of fame, were the auto-contri- 
butors less blessed with modesty than is at- 
tributed to them. In short, we consider our 
composers, singers, and teachers, generally, 
to be quite as much.celebrated, and as well re- 
warded, as their works, songs, and instructions 
deserve. Our modern school, assuredly, has 
produced little to exalt,the nation’s fame ; the 





‘very top of our achievements being atolerably 


well dove-tailed overture; ora pretty air ; 
but in all that is great, learned, beautiful in 
combination, or original in style, we could 
hardly cite one, if one example, from among 
the most popular of the individnals who are 








The mingled sounds of woe and din of arms ? 


that time, an historical sketch of the British 


employed jn the concert-rooms and theatres. 
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The art is at a low ebb, and the existing men 
are far below the standard of their immediate 
predecessors, sucli as Arne,* Arnold, Shield,° 
Hook,‘ Crotch,* Storace,‘ Battishill,s Call- 
cott,".and perhaps Dibdin.' And it is much 
the same elsewhere: there are no worthy 
successors to Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
&c.; and if we acknowledge the display in 
our times of delightful execution and masters 
on various instruments (such as no age ever 
surpassed, or probably equailed,) and of fine 
vocal talent, we shall have done justice to the 
highest attainments of the era.‘ 

But it is time to return to our Dictionary. 
Italy has, for centuries, been the first country 
in the world for the cultivation of music. 
Rome and Bologna, especially, have produced 
the greatest names; but even here, says 
M. Choron, in his historical sketch of Italian 
music— 

‘< It must also be confessed that since the lat- 
ter years of the last century, music has expe- 
rienced a sensible decay in Italy, and that it is 
no longer what it was during the greater part of 
that and of the two preceding centuries, if not as 
to the number, at least as to the excellence of its 
professors. Formerly, there were always twelve 
singers of the first order to be found in Italy, 
such as Farjnelli, Pacchierotti, Guadagni, and 
Marchesi, and from sixty to eighty of the second 
order, such as Mandini, &c. Several masters, 
likewise, of the first order were always to be 
found, such as Scarlatti, Durante, and Leo ; and 
a 4 number of the second rate, together 
with innumerable inferior composers, and so of 
the rest. But now, it would be difficult to find 
two singers of the first order, or five or six of 
the second, and the same with regard to compo- 
sition aud the other branches of the art.” 

Of the German school, among other just 
observations, the same author says— 

*« ‘The Germans are in many respects in music, 
what the Flemish are in painting, less scrupulous 
in the design than in the etfect of the colouring ; 
that is to say, they prefer those chords, the effects 
of which are the most brilliant, and those-instrt- 
meuts which are the most sonorous, such as 


wind instruments; and this makes them pass} 


for excellent harmonists amongst those whd con- 
found the tumult of complicated sounds with 
harmony. ‘This science, which consists 4n the 
simultaneous employment of sounds, js the 
same throughout Europe; it is perhaps that part 
of the art on the foundations of which all na- 
tions best agree, notwithstanding the diversity 
of language ; but the choice of instruments, an 
consequently the effects, differ in every nation. 
Thus the Italians prefer pure harmony, the Ger- 
mans brilliant harmony, and the French, who 
erroneously suppose they follow the example of 
the latter, are generally accused of being rather 
fond of nuise. - - - 

** ‘The Germans received the Gregorian chant 
from Italy, and they have composed some pecu- 
liar pieces, in several parts, for the church, 
which they call chorals, these are sung by all the 





a See his Comus, Artaxerxes, &c. 

b See his Maid of the Mill, Curse of Saul, Flow thou 
Regal Purple Stream, &c. 

© Rosina, Poor Soldier, Farmer, &c. &c. 

4 See about one hundred and fifty complete works. 

¢ We class Dr. Crotch in this list, because, though he 
(as well as several others) still adorns the science of 
music, he is not popularly engaged in its periodical 
trifles, and entertains, if we may judge from his lectures, 
a thorough contempt for the productions of his contem- 
poraries. 

f Haunted Tower, No Song No Supper, Siege of Bel- 
grade, &c. &c. 

& See his Anthems, Bass Songs, Ballads such as Kate 
of Aberdeen, &c.  « 

h For Glees, &e. 

i The Pad ock, Lionel and Clarissa, The Waterman, 
The Deserter, Sungs. 

k So poor are werin the regular profession, that our 
Lent oratorios are javariably imported; and only last 
season our great composers were electrified by the pro 


congregation, and have an extremely fine effect. 
This kind of music is quite peculiar to them- 
selves, and it is to be regretted that other na- 
tions do not imitate it. - - - > eka 
‘* Musical execution in Germany,-is @ mixture 
of good and bad ; singing is generally, hut mode- | 
rate: we do not know one German singer en- 
joying high repute out of his own country. 
Execution upon stringed instruments, and parti- 
cularly on the violin, is solid; but is generally 
thought wanting in grace and expression. That 
ou wind instruments appears to be very’ superior. 
There are a great number of excellent German 
organists ; indeed, with regard to that instru- 
ment, no nation can compare to Germany... The 
orchestras are good,. but not so much so as. they 
might be, especially as to their proportions.” 

e are the more inclined to quote these 
passages, as German* music is likely to be 
the vogue amongst us this season, in conse- 
quence of the great success of Von Weber’s 
very original Der Freischiitz. The French 
school, (if France can be said to have one,) 
never stood high. M. Choron, a native, 
simply claims ‘ that the French have been 
the inventors of some particular branches, 
and have, so far, exercised a real influence ; 
in many other instances they have successfull 
imitated, and have introduced into their imi- 
tations a sentiment and style peculiarly their 
own, observing at the same time an order 
and respect for consistency, which has fre- 
quently been neglected by other nations. 
Hence, in these respects, they ate justly 
esteemed models, and are consequently con- 
sidered, in many points of view, as possess- 
ing a schooi of their own.” 

Having now extracted as much as we 
deem necessary from the Summary to illus- 
trate that portion of the work, we shall select 
a few of the biographies, in order to show 
how the compiler has performed the princi- 
pal part of his task. We take such persons as 
are most immediately in the eye of the public 
at the moment. 

Pa Weper, (Carl Maria Von) younger bro- 

fof.the preceding (Edmund, a composer 
of dramatic pieces, and director of music at 
the court theatre if Salzburg) was ‘born in 
1786, or, according to another account, in 
1787, at Eutin, a small town in Holstein. 
His father gave him a most liberal education, 
and in this he was assisted by his son’s very 
early predilection for the fine arts, particu- 
larly painting and music. ; 

** The first regular instruction he received 
on the piano-forte, the instrument on which 
he has gained such a high reputation as a 
player, was from Heuschkel, at Hildburg- 
hausen, in 1796, and it is to this severe and 
learned master that Weber owes his energy, 
distinctness, and execution. The more his 
father perceived the gradual developement 
of his talents, the more anxious he was to 
sacrifice every thing to their cultivation ; he 
therefore took his son to the famous Michael 
Haydn, at Salzburg. Owing to the austere 





* “ The culture of music in Germany is astonishing ; 
even down to the most insignificant churity schools, the 
art is publicly taught ; no schoolmaster is allowed to ex- 
ercise his profession unless he is capable of teaching at 
least the elements of music and some instruments. In 
the principal towns there are public and special schools, 
where any one is admitted ancunditionally, and where all 
the parts of composition are taught. Besides this, the 
means of ordinary education being very numerous and 
easily attained by every class, the artisan, and evena 
man of the lowest order in society, if be dues not require 
the assistance of his son’s industry to attain a livelihood, 
may give him a good education free of all expense. 
From these united causes it results, that in general the 
musicians of Germany are very numerous and well in- 
formed. Their methods of instruction are moreover the 





duction of avery clever work of this class by a mere 
youthfu) amateur. . 


same as in Italy, with some modifications; they tend 


manners of this master, young Weber profited 
but little by his instructions, though he made 
great exertions to learn. 

** About this time (1798) he published his 
first work, six fugues in four parts, which 
are.remarkable for their-purity and_correct- 
ness, and received the praise of the Mu- 
sikalisehe Zeitung. .At the end of that year, 
Weber went to Munich, where he was tanght 
singing by Valesi, and composition, ds well as 
the piano-forte, by Kalcher. To him he is 
indebted for a full knowledge of the theo 
of music, ‘and for a skitful and ready use of all 
the means it furnishes to the composer. We- 
ber was now more indefatigable in his studies 
than ever, and began to apply himself to one 
particular branch of: the art, in preference to 
the rest—the operatic music, , Under the 
eyes of his master, he wrote an opera, ‘ Die 
Macht der Leibe und des Weins,” (The 
Power of Love and Wine,) a mass, and seve- 
ral other. pieces; but all these were judici- 
ously committed to the flames. ; 

‘* Soon after this, Weber, in the fulness of 
his lively, youthtul spirits, entertained an 
idea of rivalling Sennefelder, of Jythographic 


) | celebrity, and he went so far as. to say, that 


the invention was his, and that he used ma- 
chines more adapted to the purpose. In 
order to pursue his plan on a grand scale, he 
removed with his’ father to Frisberg, in 
Saxony, where the best materials were most 
conveniently at hand. The tediousness of so 
mechanical a business, however, could not 
fail very soon to tire a mind accustomed to 
more refined ‘occupations, and the young 
speculator resumed, with redoubled vigour, 
his study of composition. While a youth of 
only fourteen, he wrote ‘the ta‘ Das 
Waldmidchen,’ (The Girl of. the Wood) 
which was performed for the first time in 
1800, and received with great applause at 
Vienna, Prague, and Petersburgh. This 
opera spread, indeed, much further than the 
composer afterwards wished, considering it 
as a very immature aad juvenile production. 

‘An -article-in the Alusilsalizche itung 
excited in the young composer the idea of 
writing in an entirely new style,.and to bring 
again into use the ancient masical instru- 
ments, which then were nearly forgotten. 
For this purpose he composed, in 1801, at 
Salzburg, the opera ‘ Peter Schnoll and his 
Neighbours,’ otf which Michael Haydn thus 
expresses himself in a letter: “* As far as I 
may pretend to judge, I must truly and can- 
didly say, that this opera not enly possesses 
great power and effect, but is composed ac- 
cording to the strict rules of counterpoint. 
To spirit and liveli » the poser has 
added a high degree of delicacy, and the 
music is moreover perfectly suited to the 
meaning of the words.’ An equally flattering 
testimony he received from another of his 
masters, who concludes thus, ‘ urit, maturé 
ut Mozart.’ 

“¢ During one of his many professional tra- 
vels with his father, in 1802, to Leipsic, 
Hamburgh, and Holstein, his principal occu- 
pation wis to collect and study all'works on 
the theory of music; and prompted by the 
doubts he entertained as to the correctness 
of most of them, he commenced studying har- 
mony once more from its very elements, with 
a view of constructing an entire new system 
of music. The work entitled ‘ Vogler, 12 
Choriile,’ by Sebastian Bach, analyzed by 
C. M. Von Weber, may be considered as the 
fruit of those researches, and is equally in- 








directly to the point.” : 


teresting and instructive, 
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* Soon after this, we find him entirely left 
to himself in the great musical world of 
Vienna, in the midst of Haydn, Vogler, 
Stadler, &c. Instead of being drawn away 
from his art by the innumerable amusements 
of s0 gay a city, he was for a considerable 
period more — engaged than ever in 
study with the abbé Vogler, who was ex- 
tremely pleased with the earnest and un- 
abated application of his pupil. During all 
this time, only two of his works, if they merit 
that name, appeared in print, a set of varia- 
tions, and Vogler’s opera ‘ Samori,’ arranged 
for the piano-forte. After having finished 
his musical education at Vienna, uader Vog- 
Jer, he was called to Breslau, in the character 
of maestro di capella, As he had to form here 
an entirely new orchestra and corps of 
singers, he was furnished with a very favour- 
able —— to improve himself in the 
knowledge of effect. The only work of con- 
sequence during his Silesian visit, was the 
opera of ‘ Riibezahl,’ i. e. ‘ Number Nip,’ of 
which the ill-famed mountain ghost has fur- 
nished the subject. 

** The commencement of the great Prussian 
war in 1806, obliged him to quit his post 
at Breslau, and he entered the service of the 
duke Eugene of Wurtemburg. Here he 
wrote two symphonies, several concertos, 
and various pieces for wind instruments. He 
also published, at this time, an improved 
edition of his opera, ‘The Maid of the Wood,’ 
under the title of ‘ Silvana,’ a cantata, ‘ Der 
erste Ton,’ some overtures for a grand 
orchestra, and a great many solo pieces for 
the piano-forte.’ 

** In 1810, he set out on another profes- 
sional, tour, upon a better concerted plan 
than before. At Frankfort, Munich, and 
Berlin, his operas were performed with much 
success, and his concerts were well attended. 
Once more assisted by the experience and 
knowledge of Vogler, who had then two 
other young artists of great talent with him, 
Meye and Gansbacher, he composed 
the opera. * Abu Hassan,’ at Darmstadt, in 
1810, © ' 

“ From 1818 to 1816, Weber was the di- 
rector of the opera at Prague, which he orga- 
nized quite anew, and wrote here his great 
cantata, ‘ Kampf und Sieg,’ a most imposing 
composition. After the object of his visit to 
Prague was fulfilled, he once more travelled 
without any permanent appointment. Though 
he received the most handsome offers from 
all parts of Germany, he did not accept of 
any, until he was called to Dresden, for the 
fm a of forming there a German opera. 
Such an invitation he could not resist; and it 
is to this opera that he has for years devoted, 
con amore, his whole attention and activity. 

** It is pleasing to observe that his labours 
in this department were not only crowned 
with complete success, but received the 
most flattering acknowledgment.’ It would, 
indecd, have been difficult te find a man 
more fit for such an undertaking than Weber, 
who unites so many splendid talents. He 
is a very original and learned composer, one 
of the greatest piano-forte players of the 
present day, and an extremely spirited di- 
rector of the orchestra. To these he adds a 
thorough knowledge of the whole theory ot 
music, of dramatic and operatic effect, and 
the greatest skill in blending the various 
instruments. Besides which, he is perhaps 
not excelled by any artist, except by Beet- 
hoven, as a man of general knowledge and 


of director of the German opera at Dresden, 
but two years ago had leave from his sove- 
réigi'to produce his opera ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
at Berlin; and in’ November 1823 his opera 
© Euryauthe,’ at Vienna. 

“ His works that have appeared in print 
are Very numerous. They consist of pieces 
for vatious instruments, namely, concertos, 
concertinos, pot-pourries, for the piano-forte, 
the clarionet, the hautboy, bassoon, and vio- 
loncello; of sonatas, variations, poloinoises ; 
of grand symphonies, overtures, and of many 
operas, among which the most important are, 
* Silvano,’ ‘ Abu Hassan,’ ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ 
and * Enryanthe.’ His vocal compositions, 
in four parts, with accompaniment for the 
piano-forte, deserve particular notice, and 
principally the * Leir und Schwerdt,’ hy 
KGrner, in which he has shown his talent for 
poetry and declamation. He is at present 
engaged in a work similar to Gretry’s essay 
on music, called ‘ Kunstlerlehren,’ which 
promises to be highly interesting. His‘ Frei- 
schiitz,’ the words by Kind, has elevated him, 
as an opera composer, above all his German 
contemporaries: since Mozart’s Zauberflite, 
no other German opera has become so popu- 
lar, or received such universal applause. 
The judgment, however, of thé public is not a 
test till time has settled it, and it would be 
uncandid to apply it as such, at present, to 
Webet’s work. -Those who have heard the 
beautiful ‘national melodies which are so fre- 
quently sung in every part of Germany, by 
all classes down to the peasant, the hunter, 
and the labourer, will agree, that ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz’ is not original, at least so far as melody 
isconcerned. ‘ Der Jagerchor,’ for instance, 
one of the most favourite airs in the whole 
opera, has been known in Germany, thongh 
perhaps with a slight variation, more than 
fifty years, and the same may be said of 
many others. The revival and improvement 
of beautiful ancient melodies, by so skilful a 
hand as Weber’s, aided by powerful dra- 
matic anfl-séenic effect, which he und@rstands 
so well, besides the attraction which so wild 
and extravagant a story could not fail to pro- 
duce, have mainly contributed to render the 
* Freischiitz’* popular. Suum cuique! The 
critical writers of Germany have justly ap- 
preciated the overture as being strictly ap- 
propriate, and indicative of whatis to follow. 

‘* His last opera, ‘ L’Euryanthe,’ or, as the 
ardent people of Berlin have named it, 
‘ L’Ennuyante, was produced at Vienna 
in November 1823, and did not succeed. It 
is too serious, and the subject, by Madame 
Chezy, is, like most of her stories, feeble and 
uninteresting.” 

[We must, owing to the length of this notice, 
postpone, till next week, the other biographies 
which we have selected for insertion.] 

We have remarked that there are some 
faults of omission in this Dictionary, and will 
point out several rather gross instances. One 
of the intimates, professionally and other- 
wise, of the worthies of the preceding gene- 
ration, (now living in pleasant retirement, ) is 
forgotten: we allude to Mr. Thomas Billing- 


ton, a name well known in the Ancient Con- : 


certs and as the publisher of ‘ A System of 
Singing,” as well as several musical composi- 
tions. A more modern example occurs in the 
neglect of Mr. Watson, an excellent and rising 
composer, of the very day before us. We’ 


also look in vain for the names of such sing- 
ers as Phillips and Miss Hallande, while far 
inferior talents are recorded ; and a quite un- 





polite literature, He is still in the capacity ! 


due proportion of space is allowed to persons, 


very deserving we doubt not, but hardly 
known, such as a Miss Betty Randles, a 
teacher at Liverpool, of whom a long and ex- 
travagant puff is inserted.* But we shall see 
all these things mended in ‘edition the se- 
cond, with. corrections, additions, and im- 
provements.” As the provincial musician who 
was represented to Handel as one who could 
play at sight, told the ineensed master, (when 
he spoiled his oratorio) that.it was true, but 
‘ not at first sight;”’ so wa may expect from 
the industry and abilities of the compilers,that 
they will, by practice, produce a more perfect 
work, thongh they could not at first sight ; and 
we give them full credit, not only for what we 
expect, but for what they have really done. 

The Historical and Biographical Dictionary 
of Musicians deserves the ntmost favour from 
the public.t 353.8 

* She is called, and with good -reason, if we believe 
the story, a Cambrian Prodigy; for it-is asserted that she 
picked out a tune on the piano forte herself, when only 
sixteen months old! ! What would Uncle Toby have 
said to such a work ? 

+ The publishers, Messrs. Sainsbury, have also 
obliged the public by a musical work, entitled ‘ Vocal 
Anthology.” We have not seen, but hear a very good 
report of it. 








FORGET ME NOT. R. Ackermann. 

On noticing this popular New Year’s Gift in 
our last Gazette, we were obliged to post: 
pone the extract of which we spoke from the 
interesting Spanish Tale contributed to adorn 
the volume by the Author of Doblado’s Let- 
ters. The scene. is laid in Seville. The 
author has before described the Alcazar, origi- 
nally an Arab palace, and rebuilt by Peter 
the Cruel, of whom and Maria Padilla he 
gives an interesting sketch, and thus conti~ 
nues : — 

*¢T once asked Don Antonio’s opinion of 
the real character of Peter. ‘Some have of 
late represented him, (said my friend) as a 
man of great severity of character, but not 
cruel by nature. That he was goaded into 
ferocity, I have already told you. But it can- 
not be denied that in the latter part of his 
reign he grew faithless and treacherous to his 
friends, and a bloodthirsty monster to his 
enemies: Even in his best years, he at times 
gave way to fierce anger; though there still 
appeared a mixture of candour and justice in 
his character. Every body in this town knows 
the bust of Peter the Cruel, which still 
marks the spot where he killed a man in a 
chance affray, while walking in the night 
alone and in disguise. To believe the tradi+ 
tional story, the murderer would never have 
been suspected but for an old woman, who, 
hearing the clash of swords, looked out with 
a lamp from her window. She soon with- 
drew the lamp in great fright, without seeing 
the man who had slain his adversary. When 
questioned by the magistrates the next day, 
she declared her persuasion that the murderer 
was no other than the king himself, whom she 
had discovered by the well-known rattling of 
his knees. Peter heard the accusation with 
composure, and neither contradicted nor in- 
jjured the poor woman. Unable, however, to 
remove the suspicion which lay at his door, 
he ordered his own bust to be fixed in a niche 
upon the spot, as the heads of malefactors 
are set up to mark the scene of their crimes. 
The name of the narrow street which opens 
in front of the bust bears still, as we all 
|know, the name of Candi/ejo, from the lamp 
‘said to have been brought out by the old 
woman, 

The state of public ‘morals at that period, 
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and the weakness of the law against the pri- 
vileged orders, may be conceived from another 
traditional story which the annalists of Seville 
have preserved. A prebendary of the cathe- 
dral was, in the early part of Peter’s reign, 
trying to seduce a beautiful woman, the wife 
of amechanic. The frequency of the lover’s 
visits roused the jealousy of the husband, and 
he desired the clergyman to desist trom trou- 
bling the peace of his household. The pre- 
bendary, incensed at what he conceived to be 
an insult, waylaid and killed the man. He 
then took sanctuary in the cathedral, and was 
soon after set free by the archbishop uuder a 
very slight punishment. A son of the mur- 
dered man, who, though young and poor, pos- 
sessed a high spirit, appeared before the 
king, in an open space with seats, built of 
stone, near one of the gates of the palace, 
where he nsed daily to hear the complaints 
and petitions of his subjects. The structure 
I allude to was pulled down so lately as the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The or- 
phan youth complained bitterly of the arch- 
bishop, who had allowed the murderer of his 
father to go unpunished. Peter heard the lad 
with great attention, and, taking him aside, 
asked him if he felt courage enough to avenge 
his father? The lad declared, he wished for 
nothing so ardently. ‘ Go then, (said the 
king,) and come to me for protection.” The 
heart-blood of the murderer dripped soon 
after from the orphan’s dagger. He was hotly 
pursued to the palace, where, being given in 
charge to the crossbowmen, a day was ap- 
pointed for the trial. Peter, in open court, 
heard the archbishop’s counsel against the 
prisoner; and.asked the sentence of the 
ecclesiastichl judge against the prebendary. 
* He was, please your highness, (answered 
the prosecutor,) suspended a whole year from 
his office.’ ‘ What is your trade or occupa- 
tion, young man?’ said the king. ‘I ama 
shoemaker,” aS thie duswer. * Thén let it be 
recorded as the sentence of this court, that, 
for the space of a whole year, the prisoner 
shall not be allowed to make shoes.’ 

“ On another occasion I questioned Don 
Antonio concerning a report of a large ser- 
pent having once attacked Peter the Cruel. 
‘ You mistake the story, my young friend, 
(said he.) The allusion you have heard is to 
a very grave charge of sorcery, preferred by 
some writers of the fourteenth century against 
Maria Padilla. They assert that Blanche of 
Bourbon gave Peter, at their wedding, a 
beautiful belt, with which he was highly 
pleased. Maria, if we believe these writers, 
fearing to lose the king’s affection, put this 
belt into the hands of a Jew, a great magi- 
cian; and replaced it in her lover’s ward- 
robe, after having had it exposed to the influ. 
ence of a powerful spell. In full court the 
next day, the king, wearing the belt, was re- 
ceiving the homage of the grandees, who 
came to congratulate him upon lis marriage : 
suddenly a hideous serpent appeared coiled 
round the middle ‘of his body. During the 
first alarm the monster glided rapidly out of 
sight: with it the king’s belt, the gift of his 
bride, had disappeared. It is added, that from 
that moment Peter could not endure the sight 
of Blanche.’ 

** * It would be desirable, (said I,) to have 
a collection of tales of enchantment, from the 
traditionary legends of this part of the coun- 
try.’—‘ It would, indeed, (answered Don An- 
tonio,) and this quarter of the town would, I 
am sure, furnish a cousiderable contribution. 
All the streets to the south-east of the Alcdzar 


were, from the conquest of Seville, allotted to 
the Moors who wished toe remain under the 
dominion of the Christians. There is another 
portion of the town, on the same side, which, 
as you know, is still called the Jewry. The 
superior knowledge possessed by these two 
classes of people, when the Spaniards were 
almost exclusively employed in the arts of 
war, exposed them to the suspicion of their 
ignorant neighbours. Medicine, I believe, was 
at one time practised in Spain by none but 
Jews and Moors ; and, as this science is inti- 
mately connected with chemistry, the vials, 
alembics, and furnaces of a laboratory, could 
not fail to confirm the prejudices of the Chris- 
tians on the score of magic. These prejudices 
were, besides, industriously kept alive and 
strengthened by,impostors, who, finding them- 
selves already suspected, were glad to derive 
some profit trom popular fear and credulity. 
I recoliect that in one of the plays of Lope de 
Rueda, (the first who introduced acting in 
Spain, ) a Moriscoe is consulted as the regular 
magician of the place. In later times, when 
all the descendants of Spanish Moors were, 
with as much cruelty as impolicy, expelled 
from the country, the notion that they had 
left their money concealed and secured by 
supernatural means became general. Stories 
of enchanted treasures are as common among 
us as in some parts of Germany. We are 
just in view of a house which, in my youth, 
I saw for a long time uninhabited, because it 
was said to be haunted by an unfortunate 
Moorish woman, whose ghost was bound in 
suffering to a concealed treasure.’—‘I know 
the house very well, (said I,) but having 
heard it called Casa del Duende,* was led to 
believe that the supernatural story connected 
with it, belonged to the ludicrous part of the 
world of spectres.’—‘ By no means, (replied 
my friend,) the story, whether of itself, or 
from my having heard it wher ild 
sometgl melancholy and impressive to my 
mind. { will tell it you as we walk home.’ 


TALE OF THE GREEN TAPER. 

“¢ ¢ Among the unfortunate families of Spa- 
nish Moriscoes who were forced to quit Spain 
in 1610, there was one of a very rich farmer 
who owned the house we speak of. As the 
object of the government was to hurry the 
Moriscoes out of the country without allow- 
ing them time to remove their property, many 
buried their money and jewels, in hopes of re- 
turning from Africa at a future period. Mu- 
ley Hassem, according to our popular tradi- 
tion, had contrived a vault under the large 
Zagudn, or close porch of his house. Distrust- 
ing his Christian neighbours, he had there 
accumulated great quantities of gold and 
pearls, which, upon his quitting the country, 
were laid under a spell by another Moriscoe, 
deeply versed in the secret arts. 

‘ ©The jealousy of the Spaniards, and the 
severe penalties enacted against such of the 
exiles as should return, precluded Muley 
Hassem from all opportunities of recovering 
his treasure. He died, intrusting the secret 
to an only daughter, who, having grown up at 
Seville, was perfectly acquainted with the 
spot under the charm. Fatima married, and 
was soon left a widow, with a daughter whom 
she taught Spanish, hoping to make her pass 
for a native of our country. Urged by the 
approach of poverty, which sharpened the de- 
sire to make use of the secret trusted to her, 
Fatima, with her daughter Zuleima, embarked 
on board a corsair, and were landed secretly 





in acove near Huclva. Dressed in the cos- 
tume of the peasantry, and having assunted 
Christian names, both mother and danghter 
made their way to Seville en foot, or by any 
occasional conveyance which offered on the 
road, To avoid suspicion, they-gave out that 
they were returning from the performance of 
a vow to a celebrated image of the Virgin, 
near Moguer, I will not tire you with details 
as to the means by which Fatima obtained a 
place for herself and daughter in the family 
then occnpying her own paternal house. Fa- 
tima’s constant endeavonrs to please her mas- 
ter and mistress succeeded: to the:utmost of 
her wishes: the beauty and innocence of Zu- 
leima, then only fourteen, needed no studied 
efforts to obtain the affection of the whole 
family. 

“* When Fatima thonght that the time was 
come, she prepared her daughter for the im- 
portant al awful task of recovering the cpn- 
cealed treasure, of which she had constantly 
talked to her since the child could understand 
her meaning. The winter came on; the fa- 
mily moved to the first floor as usual, and 
Fatima asked to be allowed one of the ground. 
floor rooms for herself and Zuleima. About 
the middle of December, when the periodical 
rains threatened to make the Guadalguivir 
overflow its banks, and scarcely a soul stirred 
out after sunset, Fatima, provided with a rope 
and a basket, anxiously awaited the hour of 
midnight to commence her incantation. Her 
daughter stood trembling by her side in the 
porch, to which they had groped their way in 
the dark. The large bell of the cathedral 
clock, whose sound, you are well aware,'‘has 
a most startling effect in the dead silence 
of the night, tolled the hour; and the melan- 
choly peal of supplication (Plegéria) followed 
for about two minutes. All now was still, 
except the wind and rain. Fatima, i of het 


Gaughter out of hers, struck a fin 
lighted a green taper not more than an ineh 
long, which she carefully sheltered from the 
wind in a pocket lantern. The light had 
scarcely glimmered on the ground, when the 
pavement yawned close by the feet of the 
two females. ‘ Now, Zuleima, my child, the 
only care of my life, (said Fatima,) were you 
strong enough to draw me ont of the vauit 
where our treasure lies, I would not intreat 
you to hasten down by these small perpendi- 
cular steps, which you here see: Fear not, 
my love, there is nothing below but the gold 
and jewels deposited by my father.’—*‘ Mo- 
ther, elim the tremulous girl,) I will not 
break the promise I have made you, though I 
feel as if my breathing would stop, the mo- 
ment I enter that horrible vault. Dear mo- 
ther, tie the rope round my waist—my hands 
want strength—you must support the whole 
weight of my body. Mercitul Allah! my 
foot slips! Oh, mother, leave me not in the 
dark!” 

“¢ ¢ The vault was not much deeper than the 
girl’s length; and uponher slipping from one 
of the projecting stones, the chink of coins, 
scattered by her feet, restored the failing cou- 
rage of the mother. * There, take the basket, 
child—yuick ! fill it up with gold,—feel for 
the jewels,—I must not move the lantern.— 
Well done, my love! Another basketful, 
and no wore. I would not expose you, my 
only child, for .... yet, the candle is long 
enough: fear not, it will burn five minntes 
.. .- Heavens! the wick begins to float in the 
melted wax : out, out, Zuleima!.... the rope, 


| with some difficulty the cold hands of he 
nt, a 








* The Goblin-house. 


the rope!..,. the steps are on this side!’ 
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“ ¢A faint groan was heard. Zuleima had 

dropped in a swoon over the remaining gold. 
At this moment.all was dark again: the dis- 
tracted mother searched for the chasm, but it 
was closed. She beat the ground with her 
feet ; and her agony became downright mad- 
ness on hearing the hollow sound returned 
from below. She now struck the flints of the 
pavement, till her hands were ‘shapeless with 
wounds. Lying on the ground a short: time, 
and having for a moment recovered the power 
of conscious suffering, she heard her daugh- 
ter repeat ‘the: words, ‘ Mother, dear mother, 
leave me notiin the dark!’ .The thick vault, 
through which the words: were heard, gave 
the voice a heart-freezing, thin, distant, 
yet silvery tone. Fatima lay one instant mo- 
tionless on’ the flints; then raising herself 
upon her knees, dashed her head, with some 
thing like supernatural strength; against the 
stones. There she was found lifeless in the 
morning. 

. “© © On acertain night in the month of De- 
cember, the few who, ignorant that the house 
is haunted, have incautionsly been upon the 
spot at midnight, report that Fatima is seen 
between two black figures, who, in spite of 
her violent Se the place where 
her daughter is ed alive, force.her to sit 
over the vault, with a basket full of gold at 
her feet. The efforts by which she now and 
then attempts to stop her ears, are supposed 
to indicate that, foran hour, she is compelled 
to hear the unfortunate Zuteima crying, 
‘Mother, dear mother, leave me not in the 
dark!’ ” 

: This very pretty story is enough in itself to 
recommend ‘the :Forget me Not. 





ELLIS'S LETTERS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Third: Volume. 

Qw the ; of James to the English 

throne, he wrote a/letter to the deceased 
Queen’s ministers, dated Newcastle, April 13, 
1603, in which he ‘commands Coins. of. dif- 
ferent deneminatiens to: be: struck, in gold 
and silver, preparatory to the Coronation. 
Pence of silver are not mentioned ; but, three 
halfpenny pieces: none of which appear to 
have been coined. Elizabeth was the only 
sovereign of England who struck: them, (with 
Three: Farthing -pieces,) from-1561 to-1572. 
They were never coined before, or after her 
time. The direction for striking Coins so 
early, accounts for the absence of a Corona- 
tion Mettal of James.”” His Majesty, in the 
letter alinded to, directs -the warrant to be 
issued to the Warden of the Mynt, and Work- 

_ Master there, “that they shall with all speede 
cause such — of moneys ‘to be forged 
of gould and sylver, or either of them, as you 
shall appoint, of the usuall standard in our 
Syster’s dayes for waight and fynenes, and 
likewise of the usuall peeces of Saveraignes, 
Crownes and Half crownes for gould, and of 
twelve’ pence, six-pence, three pence, and 
three half pence for silver wt our Armes on 
th’one side in this maner quartered, in the 
first quarter the Armes of France and Eng- 
land quarterly, as they-have ben used to be 
borne, in the second quarter our Armes of 
Scotland, in: the third the Harpe of Irland, 
and in, the fourth quarter the first scutcheon 
of the,Armes of France and England quar- 
terly againe, and about the same to be written 
Exurgat Deus dissipentur inimici: and ow the 
other side our head crowned, of the propor- 
tion used before in the moneys, :and about it 
our: style Jacobus Dei gratia Anglie, Scotie, 
Francie, et Hibernia Rex, §c.” 


The Mr. Meade, already mentioned as the 
correspondent of Sir M. Stuteville, in other 
letters gives the following news of the day: 

{In January 1622-3.)—“ The Lieutenant 
of Middle‘Pemple played a game this Christ- 
mas time, whereat his Mate was highly dis- 
pleased.‘ He made choice of ‘some thirty 
of the'civillest and best fashioned gentlemen 
of the’ Honse to sup with him. ' And being at 
rey pa took a cup of wine in one hand, and 
held his swerd drawn in the other, and so 
began a ‘health to the distressed Lady Eliza- 
beth,* and having drunk, kissed his sword, 
and laying his hand upon it, took an oath to 
live and die in her service ; then delivered 
the cup and sword to the next, and so the 
health and ceremonie went round. 

*“ The Gentlemen of Grayes Inne, to make 
ahend of Christmas on Twelfe night, in the 
dead time of the night, shott off all the 
chanibers» they had borrowed from the 
Tower, being as many as ‘filled four carts. 
The King awakened with this noise, start out 
of his bed, and cryed ‘ Treason, Treason,’ 
&c. and that the Cittie was in an uprore, in 
Sich sort (as‘it is told) that the whole Court 
was raised, and almost in Armes; the Earle 
of Arundell running te the bed-chamber with 
his sword drawne as to rescue the Kings per- 
son. These are such things as I heard trom 
Londoners: and so I leave them- - -” 

[In the following June]—‘‘ I saw a book 
this week of the marriage of our Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Infanta Maria, which 
I took at the first to have bin an Epithala- 
mium. The frontispiece was cutt in a large 
Quarto with many devices, and at the bot- 
tome the Prince and Lady in their robes, and 
Christ like a parson joyning their hands and 
ae br them. ‘The dedication was. to Dow 
Gondomar, and a whole leaf and a halfe spent 
im his Titles,‘ The author wrot ‘himselfe Mi- 
chuet de! Val. It conteined Versesi:+ 4 - 
Théy say ‘it is’ prohibited to be sold openly, 

ing was offended at it. It was 


and that the 
translated inté English, but they say the 
printing was stayed. ; 


All the Jesuites and Priests which were 
in prison at London and elsewhere were this 
week sett at libertie. Mr Jermy on Thursday 
told me their number was four hundred, and 
that they went under baile to be forthcoming 
when they should be called for. : 

“ T doubt not but you have heard that the 
Countesse ‘of Buckingham was banished the 
Court, ‘and that for professed Poperie. But 
it was ‘not directly so, nor for that cause, 
at least not only. For she is not banished, 
but still stayes ‘there till the Progresse, and 
then to tuke ‘occasion to go into the countrie 
and returne no more. The chiefe reason is 
sayd to be this. When the Emperor’s am- 
bassador was departing, the King meaning to 
bestow some Jewell upon him, caused one'to 
he fetched. A chaine of Queen Anne’s of 
¥3000 value was brought him, but refusing to 
bestowe it, being a woman’s chaine and of 
that value, upon him, and saying wherein had 
he deserved so much at his hands? anotker 
of lesser worth was brought, and pleased him. 
Then ‘some question being made whatshonld 
be done with the chaine : the Prince told his 
Mate that neither’ of them both had yet* be- 
stowed any thing upon the Dachess of Len- 
nox'since she was married. If his Matie would 
dispose of it that way, himselfe would be the 
carrier to present it in his Matie* name; and 
so’shonid they have both thanks. The King 

a The Queen of Bohemia. 











b Short pieces of ordnance, chiefly used for rejoicings. 
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assented, the Prince carried it, and putt it 
about her neck ; which was taken all for an 
extraordinarie and unusuall honour done unto 
her: which so grieved the Countess, that 
such an honour should he done to any but 
herselfe, and that a thing ‘of that value and 
qualitie should miss her lands, that, next 
day, she took upon her as in the King’s 


‘name.to send for the chaine againe, pretend- 


ing some use thereof, and that it should 
be requited with as good a thing. The mes- 
senger who went in the Kings name, and 
not hers, being sounded’ by the amazed 
Duchesse, whether himself had heard that 
order from the King or not, at last confessed 
he was sent by the Conntésse, who had it 
from his Majestie. Whereupon the Duchesse 
bid him tell the Countesse that she would not 
somuch dishonour the Prince who brought it, 
as to suffer it to be carried back by any hand 
but his, or hir owne; for if his Matic would 
have it she would carrie it hir selfe: which 
the next day she performed, desiring to know 
wherein she offended his Majestie. The King 
understanding the busines, swore he was 
abused ; and the Prince told him that he took 
it for so great an affront on his part, that he 
would leave the court if she stayd init; with 
no small expression of indignation. My 
author for this was Sir William Bourser of 
Uppingham. - - - 

** I'le tell you (says he, in another letter) a 
jest. The Bishop of London, yon know, gave 
order from his Majesty to the Clergy not 
to prejudicate the Prince’s journey in their 
Prayers, but only to pray God to return him 
home in safety again: unto us, and no more. 
An honest plain Preacher being loth to trans- 
gress the Order given, desired in his Prayer 
*That God would returne our noble Prince 
home in safety again to us, and no more :’ sup- 

ing the words no more tq be a piece of the 
Prayer injoyned, wheréas Bishops mean- 
ing was they should use no. more words, but 
that form only,.” 

Again: ‘* A Gentleman, one Mr, James 
Eliot (as I remember) a servant of the Prince, 
and. lately. returned from Spain with my 
Lord Carey, about Thursday, being in our 
Town, reported that afore his coming away 
he desired to kiss his Highness hand, and 
being admitted, desired his Highness might 
not stay long in that place, saying it was a 
dangerous place to alter a man ani turn 
him: for himself in. a short time had per- 
ceived his own weakness, .and was almost 
turned. The Prince asked wherein he was 
turned, he answered in his Religion. What 
motive had you (quoth the Prince) or what 
hast thou seen which should turn thee? 
Marry: (quoth he) when I was in England I 
turned the whole Bible over to find Purga- 
tory, and because I could not tind it there, I 
believed there was none. But now I have 
come into Spain I have found it here, and 
that your Highness is in it: whence that. you 
may be released, we your Highness servants 
who are going to Paradise will offer unto 
God our utmost devotions,” 

The annexed autograph of “ King James 
te Prince Charles and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham congratulating their safe arrival at Ma- 
drid,” is selected (wherewith ‘to close this 
portion of our Review,) as one of the most 
characteristic of that mowarch and of his 
court: . 

‘My sweete boyes, I hoape hefore this 





tyme ye are fullie satisfyed with my diligent 
caire in wryttipg unto you upon all occasions ; 
but I have bettir cause to querrell you, tha, 
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ye shoulde ever have bene in doubte of my 
often writting unto you, especiallie as long as 
ye saw no poste nor creature was comd from 
me but Michell Androw ; and yett by Cericle, 
ia quhose cumpanie he pairted from me, I 
wrotte my first Lettre unto you. And I won- 
deralso quhy ye,showlde aske me the question 
if yeshowlde, sende me any more jointe letres 
or not; alacc sweete hbairtis, it is all my con- 
forte ip youre absence, that ye wrytte jointlie 
unto me, besydes,the greate ease it is, both 
to me and you; and ye neede not doubte but 
I will be wairie,enough in not acquainting 
my Counsell with.any,secreate in your Letres, 
But I hawe bene trowbled with Hammilton, 
quho being present by.chawnce at my ressav- 
ing both of youre first and seconde paquette 
out of Madrid, wold needs peere over my 
‘showlder. quhen I was reading thaime, ofring 
ever to helpe me.to reade any harde wordis, 
and, in good faith, he is in this bussienesse, 
as in all things else, as variable and uncer- 
taine as the: Moone. But the newis of youre 
gloriouse reception thaire, makes me afrayed 
that ye will both miskenne your olde Dade 
hearafter ; but in earniste my babie ye muste 
be as spairing as ye can in youre spending 
thaire, for. youre officers are allreaddie putte 
to the height of thaire speede with provyding 
the fyve thowsande powndis by exchainge, 
and now youre tilting stuffe quhiche thaye 
knowe not how to provyde will come to three 
more ; and God knowis how my coffers are 
allreaddie drained. I knowe no remedie, 


excepte ye procure the speedie payment of 


that .hundreth and fiftie thowsande powndis, 
quhiche was once promeised to be advaunced, 
quhiche my sweete, Gosseppe, that now is 
turnd Spaniarde with his golden keye, will be 
fittest to laboure in, quho shall have a fine 


shippe to goe thither with all speede, for 
: — _ naam? fp amy — b _ jor Cartwright, Walter Scott, -Canewa, Ros- 
u, my babje ‘ni ; 

cen dine- eae As for Steenie, 1 thi) ree 
hoape thow will come bakke before that tyme, 
for { hoape my. babie will be readdie to come 
awaye, before the horses can be thaire wel 
restid, and all things readdie for running at 
tilte, quhiche muste be my babies pairting 
blow if he can have laasar to parforme it 
thaire. I praye yon in the meanetyme keepe 
your selfis in use.of dawncing privatlie, thogh | Between the 19th and 22d of August, the 
ye showlde quhissell and sing one to another Expedition left Southampton Island to the 
like Jakke and Tom for faulte of bettir|south, and saw Middleton’s Frozen Strait 
As for the maine bussienesse, I} and Repulse Bay; the latter, unfortunately, 
hoape the Dispensation will come speedielie { too well answering the name which has been 
and well, if other wayes ye muste putte that | given to it. — : @ 
King bravelie to it, as I wrotte in my last} navigator (Middleton,) from the imputations 
unto you, for the Archduchessis ambassadoure|so long thrown out against him, as having 
heere sayes that my sonnis going thaire in| misrepresented this place: so far from an 
this fashon hath obleished that King in honoure } erroneous account, his description of it is 
to bestowe his sister upon him, quhither the | perfectly correct. It is gratifying to find such 
Dispensation come or not; and that thaire|an act of justice done to the memory of a 
are nombers of catholike Romanes and pro-| man, after eighty years of undeserved oblo- 
testants maried in the worlde withowt the |quy. Middleton's only mistakes seem to have 
the Baron de| arisen from his want of nautical knowledge : 
I sende you ac-| and in this very Bay he was wrong in fancy- 
cording to youre desyre a lettre of thankes | ing there was little or no tide. 
to that King, quhiche, my sweete Steenie 


hurte if ye runne.at tilte 


musike. 


Popes | dispensation. | This 
Beischot saide to my selfe. 


thou shall deliver unto him in my name with 


all the. best complements thow can, and| miles runs into the land at the north-east 
quhane thow wants, Carlele can best instructe | corner, and was full of whales. 
thee in that airte. -And I have sent a Letre| self tanded with a party on the north-east 


for the Conde d’Olivares in the last paquette 


And thus God keepe you my sweete Boyes| Esquimaux huts within a circumference of 
with my fatherlie blessing ; and sende you aj haifa mile; and abont twice as many in ruins, 
happie successfull journey, and 2 joyefull and | as on every dry ridge, for the space of two 
bappie returye in_the armes ot youre deare | miles round, the latter were seen. Differing 


Dade. From-Theobaldis the first of Apryle 
James R,” 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Modern Traveller* was mentioned in 
our Gazette of May Ist, as a truly valuable 
publication, neat in its form, useful in its 
plan, judicious in its execution, and cheap in 
its cost. Four monthly parts have since been 
added to the three upon which we ventured 
to offer that opinion, and they evince that 
encouragement is not thrown away upon the 
editor and publisher, for the merit of the 
work is increased and not diminished. The 
Syria (proper) is finished in Part tv, and 
Asia Minor furnishes most interesting mate- 
rials (which are ably put together) for, Parts 
v. and vi. Part vir. commences Brazil, and, 
as far as it goes, is well condensed. The maps, 
on a reduced scale, continue to be worthy 
of the letter-press, and the plates appro- 
priate and well engraved. In short, there is 
no traveller of any authority who has not 
been laid under contribution to enhance the 
worth of this excellent abridgment. 

The Uniquet is a little publication, which, 
having originally appeared in twopenny Num- 
bers, is now put together in Parts, contain- 
ing each six portaits, with about four pages 
of biography attached to each. : The memoirs, 
as was to be expected, take merely the fa- 
vonrable surfaces of the characters; and the 
editor kindly inclines to all his. subjects in 
succession, however. much opposed to each 
other. Yet, upon the whole, the work.seems 
to be done with fair intentions, and, consider- 
ing the engravings, is wonderfully. cheap. 
We have now eleven of the parts before. us, 
and of course 66 memoirs., Of their variety 
an idea‘may be formed when we state that 
they include George III and IV, Cromwell, 
Swedenborg, Buonaparte, Wesley, Shak- 
speare, James Watt, Ann Bullen, Lords El- 
don and Liverpool, Canning, Brongham, Ma- 





* James Duncan, London, + Smeeton; @ld Bailey. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.—NO. Ill. 
(Account of the Esquimaux continued.) 
REPULSE BAY. 


Mr. Fisher rescues the early 


The Bay was explored, and no channel from 
1 | it found to exist. An inlet of two or three 


Mr. F. him- 


.| side, where they found sixty or seventy 


| from those observed before, instead of being 





The dryness of the site appeared to be the 
great object of selection. Our esteemed cor- 
respondent adds : 

‘* We found here another specimen of Es- 
quimaux architecture (if I may make use of 
that term,) that I do not remember having 
seen before, at least carried to such an extent 
by these people. It consisted of piles of stone 
ronghly built, to the height of seven or eight 
feet, and nine or ten feet in diameter. To 
call suck contemptible things as these archi- 
tectural specimens, may certainly appear: a 
gross misapplication of the word, and in any 
other country but this it would really be below, 
any one’s notice to mention such things at all ; 
but from what I have hitherto seen of Esqui- 
maux buildings, these piles. must, compara- 
tively speaking, be reckoned stupendous fa- 
brics, from which circumstance some idea 
may be formed of their skill.in the art of 
building.. What they have been erected for 
I cannot positively say ; but there is reason 
to suppose that they were intended for land- 
marks to direct the men to their habitations 
when off the coast in their canoes; for I re- 
marked that they were situated on the highest 
and most conspicuous places in the neigh+ 
bourhood of their huts.. This coast I.should 
suppose mnst have been for some time a 
place of permanent residence of these people, 
from the number of graves which we observed 
here. These were, like their huts, situated 
here and there on the dry spots pear them, 
for in this particular, viz. the nature of the 
ground, they appeared to have selected for 
the dead spots like those that were occupied 
by the living. The Esquimaux, I believe, 
never bury their dead underground, as’ some 
imagine, owing to the difficulty of digging into 
the earth in these regions, Such indeed may 
be the case in the winter time; but in the 
summer there would be no great Jabour, in 
making a grave. But be this ag,ig may, 
custom appears to be, to lay the corpse 

the surface of the ground, and then-coyer it 
with a pile of stones. The. stones, howeyer, 
do not rest on the body, for a kind of rude 
vault is formed over it, between five and six 
feet in length, and about two feet in neight, 
and the same in breadth. Amongst our other 
researches, curiosity induced us to look into 
two or three of these sacred abodes, . T.ob- 
served that they were buried with the face 
downwards ;* and the bodies, although not 
intérred below the surface of the ground, 
were nevertheless covered with earth, or 
rather with sand, which appeared to me, 
from its being so clean, to have been carried 
from the sea-side. In one of the graves was: 
found a bone knife (made of a sea-horse’s 
tusk,) a small canoe, and the head of a spear ; 
and in another, besides implements of the same 
sort, a piece of asbestos, which we supposed 
might be intended as an emblem of eternity, 
from the well-known durability of that curious 
mineral. - - - The land here is of moderate 
height, and rises gradually from the sea-coast 
towards the interior. It is composed, as far 
as I have seen, of gneiss, intersected hove 
and there with veins of light red-colourcd 
feldspar, fragments of which contained te 
largest and most perfect crystals of that 
mineral that I ever remember to have seen 
any where. - - - The result of our observa- 
tions on shore was as follows, viz.—Latitude 





“ * It is necessary to remark, however, that ineach'of 
the graves which we examined, some part of the yault 
had fallen in, or had probably been torn down by wolves 
or foxes, in order to get at the body; so that there is no 











round, some were square and others oval, 


certainty as to what might bave been the original posi- 
tion in which the corpse was placed,” ” 
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by meridian altitude of the sun, 66° 30/53” N. 
and longitude 85° 53’ 02’/w. by the mean of 
four chronometers. The variation of the com- 
ass was found to be 48°w., and from what 
have been told, the vertical inclination of 
the dipping-needle was 883°. In concluding 
I may remark, that these observations were 
made on one of the ridges where the remains 
of the Esquimaux huts were situated, and 
distant about a hundred yards from the 
beach ; so that if it should ever become an 
object hereafter (which I think is not likely) 
to revisit this place, its situation may be 
easily fonnd, and, from the circumstance of 
the ruins, be for centuries easily identified. 
On returning on board we began to shape 
our course to the eastward again, or the way 
that we came; being now convinced that we 
had at length got hold of the continent of 
América, for the openings called Wager River 
and Chesterfield Inlet, and indeed the whole 
of the coast to the southward of Cape Hope, 
which we had now in sight, has been ex- 
plored in a manner which has left no doubt of 
the continuity of the land in that direction.” + 
On the 27th August, while the boats were 
exploring a promising opening, Mr. F. went 
on shore, and says, “I met with a herd of 
seven deer, one of which I shot; and I re- 
marked that it, and indeed all of them, were 
ofa much darker colour than those we met 
with last voyage on Melville Island, and their 
hair was also considerably shorter, so that 
they appeared to be much better shaped than 
the deer to the northward. Hares, ptarmigan, 
ducks, and divers, &c, were seen here also; 
but what surprised me most was falling in 
with heaps of dead and decayed shells, on 
the banks of some of the lakes which I passed. 
I remarked that they were ail sea-shells, or 
at Jeast such as we commonly find on the 
sea-shore. From this circumstance I am in- 
clined td. think that they had been taken 
thence by, the aquatic birds which frequent 
the lakes, in order to feed their young. - - - 
28th.—I had another excursion on shore to- 
day, but observed nothing worthy of remark, 
in addition to what ‘has-already been men- 
tioned, except that during my perambulations 
Icametoavery high rock which was frequented 
by myriads of birds of the gull species, called 
the larus argentatus, or silvery gull. At the 
foot of ‘this rock there was a fine lake, one 
sidé of which was literally covered, chiefly, 
with young gulls, whilst the old birds kept 
fluttering about, and making a confounded 
noise as we approached the precipice. The 
young of these birds are, I understand, very 
good eating; the person who was with me 
took on board, therefore, as many of them as 
he could conveniently carry. At the foot 
of the rock we saw a marmot, but he took 
shelter beneath a large stone, so that we 
could not get at him. Althongh the natural 
food of these animals is said to be roots and 
herbs, yet they appear also to be carniverous, 
for we found this one had several fragments 
of birds laying about the entrance of his hole.” 

On'the 3d of September, the vessels were 
in lat. 65° 21’ 58”, off a strait, exactly where 
they had been a month before. By the 7th, 
they had regained lost ground, and reached 
a second strait (near the last explored,) where 
there were many islands and rocks: Mr. F. 

* + See Ellis’s account of a Voyage of Discovery to 
Hudson’s Bay.” 

“ ¢ Some of the lakes where I saw these shells were 
upwards of two miles from the sea coast, and I should 
sup between four and five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. On examination I found them to con- 
sist chiefly of the Venus aud Tellina genus,” 


counted eighteen from the mast-head. A 
landing here supplies the following memo- 
randa:— 

‘¢I found in several places the remains of 
Esquimaux huts, some of which appeared to 
have been recently inhabited,* for the an- 
dromeda, of which they make their beds, 
was quite fresh within the ruins of some of 
them, and the pieces of bone they had been 
picking were lying about their fire-places. 
On their removing trom these places, it would 
seem that they never intend to return to the 
same spot again, for the rude walls of their 
huts appeared to have been all thrown down 
on their leaving them. Whether this is done 
from wantonness, or on purpose to prevent 
others from settling in the same place, I can- 
not pretend to say; but I have generally re- 
noe at that whatever vestiges were left of 
their huts were always in a very ruinous state, 
which I attributed to the dilapidation that 
would naturally occur from the length of time 
since they were abandoned. But now, since I 
find that even those that bear evident marks 
of having been lately inhabited are in the 
same ruined condition, I have no doubt but 
they are in the habit of aiding the destructive 
hand of Time: very little trouble, indeed, is 
required to demolish their rude edifices. This 
land is of considerable height, and generally 
very rocky and mountainous. The fixed rocks 
are all of the primitive kind, viz. granite and 
gneiss. 

- - - “T ought to mention (Sept. 18) that 
the boats that are away exploring, fell in some 
days ago with a small tribe, or rather a family 
of Esquimanx, up the inlet. It consisted of 
two men, two women, and five children. 
They describe them as being much cleaner in 
their persons than those we met with in Hud- 
son’s Straits, and remarked also that their 
features were somewhat different, — their 
visages being much narrower, and instead of 
the fleshy.pug-nose of the Esquimaux to the 
eastward, .that theirs partook more of the 
aquiline form than any other. Their dress 
also, it seems, differed from that of those whom 
we saw before ; for instead of being made of 
seal-skin, which we had always found to be 
the principal clothing material of the Esqui- 
maux, these people, it would appear, had 
theirs made entirely of deer-skins, there being 
only two seal-skins seen amongst the whole 
party. From this circumstance we might in- 
fer that this tribe lived chiefly by hunting; 
and as a confirmation of this, our people ob- 
served that they were armed with strong 
bows, one of which was purchased from them. 
Some of their arrows were headed with pieces 
of slate, ground into a lancet-shaped point, 
and others with pieces of iron; so that we 
may presume that they have had some com- 
munication, either directly, or through the 
medium of other tribes, with Europeans ; and 
what is still a more convincing proof of this 
is, that they were observed to have glass 
beads amongst them. What I am most sur- 
prised at is, that we meet with so few of these 
people, for in every bay and creek where we 
land, we find traces of their habitations ; and 
during my excursion on shore to-day I fell in 
with some remains of huts a considerable dis- 
tance inland; and observed that they had 
erected a pile of stones on the top of every 


*** In one of them 1 found a small bow made of the 
rib of some animal (most probably that of a deer,) and 
a thong fora string. It appeared to be nothing more 
than a child’s plaything ; but if any doubt existed about 
the Esquimaux being acquainted with the use of the 
bow and arrow, even this small specimen would tend to 





prove that they are.” 





conspicuous hill along the coast. In some 
places these piles censisted only of two or 
three large stenes set up on their end. The 
land on this side (viz. the west side of the 
inlet,) is also very moantainous,* and is inter- 
sected with deep vallies, in which there are 
numbers of lakes. In the stream running 
from one of them I caught to-day a red charre 
(sa/mo alpinus, Linn.) It was about five inches 
long.” + 

But winter came on while our navigators 
were wasting time in the examination of 
openings which “ led to nothing,” however 
important it was to explore them, so as to 
** leave no doubt behind.” Mr. F. notices— 

“In addition to the appearances of the 
weather, there are various other circum- 
stances from which we may judge that this 
season is nearly at a close: for instance, the 
ptarmigans, snow-bunting, &c. are beginning 
to collect into large flocks ready for taking 
their departure ; and several deer have of 
late been seen swimming. across the inlets in 
our vicinity, on their way. to the southward.” 

(Not a week later,) ‘‘ We have seen to-day, 
and for several days past, indeed, flocks of 
ducks and ptarmigans flying to the south- 
ward. Some of the former light occasionally 
in the water, most probably to rest them- 
selves, particularly the young birds, which 
are of course less able to perform long flights 
without stopping. + 

“¢ Sept. 22. The land this morning was all 
white with snow which feil last night: near 
the coast it is but very slightly covered ; but 
the mountains inland appear to have received 
a permanent winter coat. The sea has even 
begun to freeze of late, for I observed to-day 
that a considerable part of a small bay, near 
where the ships are at anchor, is alread 
frozen over. This may perhaps be attributed, 
in some measure, to a large stream of fresh 
water which discharges itself into that part of 
this bay which. is covered withthe-ice. The 
valley through which the stream flows must 
have beenin the summer time one of the most 
fertile spots in this country, for the grass, al- 
though withered, is of considerable length, and 
much thicker than I have usually seen it in 
these regions ; for instead of being in tufts here 
and there, as is generally the case, it grew so 
close and regular, that this valley might not 
inaptly be termed a meadow. And at the foot 
ot the rocks,§ or hills, that surrounded this 
plain, I met also with some of the largest 
willow bushes observed during this voyage, 
the thickest part of the stems of some of them 
being nearly as thick as a person's wrist. 
None, however, of those that t saw exceeded 
two feet in height, but they branched out to 





‘* * Ifthere is any difference in point of height between 
the land on this and the opposite side of the inlet, I 
should suppose that on the west side the most elevated. 
But a person is very apt to be deceived in forming a 
judgment on this point, because the land on the west 
side rises abruptly from the sea to a considerable height ; 
whereas, on the opposite side, its elevation is gradual, 
there being in some places aconsiderable extent of plain 
ground near the coast, beyond which the land rises by a 
gentle ascent towards the interior.” 

+ Sept. 18. “ I caught a salmon peal yesterday, in a 
stream of fresh water that issued from a lake about half 
a mile distant from the sea. It was about a foot long, 
and in very good condition. I had also another oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the carniverous nature of the 
marmot, for one of these animals was shot whilst 
feeding on part of the hoof ofa deer. Its posture on this 
occasion was somewhat like that which monkeys usually 
put themselves in whilst eating, viz. sitting up on their 
hind quarters, and holding their food between their fore 
paws.” 

¢ This paragraph throws a light on the migrations 
of birds (atleast) of the aquatic species. 

** 8 Amongst these rocks I saw a number of hares and 
some ermine, and Hudson’s Bay mice.” 
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a very considerable, breadth, In the places 
where these bushes grew I found also three 
different kinds of berries, viz. black whortle- 
berries (vaccinium ,myrtillus, Linn.,) crow- 
berries, (empetrum nigrum, Linn.,) and red 
whortle-berries (vaccinium vitis, Linn.) 

“¢ Sept. 25. I omitted to mention yesterday, 
that the party which was away lately in the 
boats, heard the noise of Esquimaux on one of 
the islands which they passed in the bay they 
were examining; but on landing on the island 
they could not find any of them, having pro- 
bably secreted themselves from fear: and I 
have no doubt but many of these people had 
seen the ships during the summer, but avoided 
coming near us for the same reason.” 

In fine, the birds, deer, &c. became scanty 
in number ; a large white bear was seen; and 
between the 8th and 12th of October the 
ships were put into winter quarters. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
OCTOBER. 

SEPTEMBER has passed away, and October 
commenced most unfavourably for the ripen- 
ing of fruits, and even the maturation of the 

oung wood and buds for the ensuing year. 

elons are tasteless, tomatos little better ; 
capsicums grown in the open air are as mild 
as pickling cucumbers ; in short, every juice 
is diluted and deteriorated with water. Dahlias 
are in, some places killed with the frost, and 
in others they are growing vigorously, but 
expanding no flowers. Chrysanthemums, un- 
less they have been taken under cover amonth 
ago, will do little good this season. 

The gardening operations of this month are 
chiefly taking crops of fruits and roots, and 
laying them up carefully, and returning the 
greenhouse plants to their winter habitation. 
All fruits should be gathered in a dry day, 
during sunshine, and, if practicable, after two 
or more days of dry weather. After apples 
and pears of the keeping sorts have been 
gathered, it is desirable td free them of a part 
of their moisture; and though this may be 
done to a certain extent by spreading them 
on a dry, airy, boarded floor, yet the best 
way, as we think, when it is carefully done, 
is to bring on a slight fermentation, or sweat- 
ing, as itis called, by laying them in a heap, 
and ‘covering them with mats, or what is 
better, blankets. Three or six days will suffice 
for this operation, according to the weather ; 
after which each fruit of the dessert kind 
should be wiped with a dry cloth, and exposed 
to adry air; and next, those which are to 
keep the longest should be wraptup separately 
in paper, and packed in jars of sand ; while 
the baking sorts may be packed in barrels, 
or laid in a dry cellar, or otherwise treated 
exactly as potatoes. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that fruit keeps best in lofts and 
airy rooms; such places may be suitable for 





fruits in daily use, but the true fruit-room is 
a dry cold cellar, kept all the year as near 


35° or 40° as possible. 





THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION, 


through Prince Regent's Inlet, and to push 
for the coast of the American continent, 
which he hopes to reach somewhere about 
the Coppermine River. When he explored 
this inlet before, he was obstructed only by 
floe-ice, through which, in a favourable sea- 
son, a passage may be found ; and the gene 
ral impression at that time was, that the land 
on both sides of it consisted of islands,—an 
opinion which has since been confirmed, 
Many channels doubtless exist amongst these 
islands, though at the time the search was 
abandoned in that quarter, they were blocked 
up by the prevalence of a northerly wind. 
If the more favourable appearance of the 
passage between Prince Leopold’s Isles and 
Maxwell Bay had not taken them away 
at that time, perhaps a passage to the south- 
ward might have been found. The ice 
was moveable. We agree, however, with 
Scrutator, in thinking that the North Ameri- 
can continent would be much more easily 
coasted from west to east, than in the oppo- 
site course ; for when a vessel gets involved 
in the ice, she must follow the current, and 
might thus get through many straits, which 
are quite impassable in the opposite direction. 
The only objection seems to be the length of 
the previous voyage before entering the ice. 
As to the hope of success, it depends much 
upon chance. If Captain Parry succeeds in 
getting past the barrier formed by the chain 
of islands running from Melville Peninsula to 
the west side of Regent’s Inlet, and enters 
the open sea about Point Turn-again, we 
have no doubt of his success. It wonld ap- 
pear from Dr. Richardson's view of this sub- 
ject, that the chief obstacle seems to be, as it 
were, in the threshold of the passage, where 
the difficuity, from the narrowness of the 
channels filled with ice brought down from 
the whole north coast by the current, is very 
great to a vessel proceeding to the westward. 
** Captain Lyon is to anchor hfs vessel in 
Repnise Bay, and, carrying his ‘boats and 
provisions across a peninsula supposed: to be 
about forty miles broad, to commence his 
voyage along the coast next summer. We 
fear he will meet with some obstruction on 
first embarking, from the quantity of ice 
which will be set into the bight behind Mel- 
ville Peninsula by the current. Still we ex- 
pect he will find a passage for a boat close to 
the shore, carrying it of course occasionaliy 
across projecting points. ‘The only objection 
to this mode of proceeding is, that it will 


entting across their entrances, and he will 
thus be compelled to waste that time by the 
ice, which Captain Franklin and Dr. Richard- 
son were obliged to do from the slenderness 
of their vessels. When he has once suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the bight, his task 
will be easy. ‘The delay in this case will be 
in starting, and these seas are not open for 
boat-navigation more than six weeks at fur- 
thest. After reaching Point Turn-again, he 
returns to his ship. If he can make a toler- 
ably straight course, his voyage along the 
coast and back again will be about 800 miles. 


tending eastward to Coppermine River, and 
probably farther,—an investigation which 
cannot fail to procure for this distinguished 
traveller additional claims on the gratitude 
of the scientific world.” —Edinb. Phil. Journ, 





Whaling ship Cicero, saw the Hecla and Griper 
17 July, beset in the track Lat. 69° 24’ N. Long. 59° W.; 
hed no doubt they would have a clear passage to 
Lancuster’s Sound in a few days. No ice seen along 
the west side of Davis’ Straits, 

The Griper, Capt. Lyon, spoken on the 3d August 
near Cape Chidley, in Hudson’s Straiis, on her voyage 
to Repulse Bay, where she proposed to winter. 

Letter from Hull, 7th Oct. to the Agent at Lloyd's. 
“The Mary Frances, Captain Wilkinson, has arrived 
from Davis’ Straits, and reports that she saw the Dis- 
covery Ships beset in the middle of ice, on the 17th July, 
in Jat. 70°, long. 6°. Captain Wilkinson entered the ies 
on the following day in lat. 66°, long. 20°, and pene- 
trated to the West Land on the 2vth, where be remained 
until the 9th September, when he bore away for Eng. 
land. having taken 15 whales. He was nearly as high 
as Lancaster Sound; and states that the prospect of t 
Discovery Ships was very favourable, as the weather was 
fine, and the coast unusually free from ice. As henever 
met them after he got through the barrier of ice, there 
can be no doubt ot their having had an equally favour- 
able passage. ‘The Mary Frances and the William and 
Ann were the only ships which got through the barrier 
in the month of July: the remainder of the fishing ves- 
sels having attempted the passage in a higher latitude, 
did not succeed until August.” 





ARCTIC ZOOLOGY. No. III. 


CANIS (ARCTICUS*)—Linn, 
ARCTIC OR SIBERIAN DoG—Pennant, 
KING-MIAK—Esquimaux. 

From the plates and descriptions which Ihave 
seen of the Siberian Dog, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Esquimaux Dog belongs 
to the same variety. Their resemblance to 
the wolf has already been mentioned: and I 
think I have pointed out sufficient marks of 
distinction, even for the most ordinary ob- 
server to know the one from the other. The 
Esquimaux Dog is about the size of onr shep- 
herd’s dog, but, being covered with a long 
and thick coat of hair, has a more bulky ap- 
pearance: its tail is long and bushy, and itd 
ears short, erect and sharp-pointed.+ With 
respect to colour, they cannot be said to be 
confined to any standard; black and grizzly 
seem to be the prevailing hue. They appear‘ 
to have some difficulty in barking, and when 
they do attempt it, whichis very seldom, it is 
more of a howl than a bark. Their general 
appearance would induce one to suppose that 
they are a sullen and pusillanimous race; but 
this proceeds more from the abject state of 
subordination in which they are kept, than from 


cause him to coast all the inlets, instead of | the natural disposition of the animal; for some 


that we had on board, on being treated kindly, 
soon showed that they neither wanted cou- 
rage, nor were void of playfulness. They an- 
swer the same purposes to the Esquimaux 
that horses do to Europeans; for in the win- 
ter an Esquimaux seldom goes any distance, - 
except on his sledge, which he drives with 
great pomp, and, on a hard and level surface, 
with as much speed as our mail coaches. 
The Dogs are always used in the more labo- 
rious work of dragging home the seals, wal- 
ruses, and deer, that are killed; and as some 
of these animals are frequently slain at the dis- 


“ Captain Franklin is to proceed in boats | tance of several miles from the huts, it would 


By mentioning separate parts of the Expe-| along the coast from Mackenzie’s River to| be almost impossible for the people to get them 


dition now on foot, as rumours and accounts 
arrive, (see notes at the end, for recent news 
in the daily papers) a degree of contusion is | care. 
created in the public mind, which may be 
remedied by recollecting that the following} of his safety and success. 
is the plan now in (we trust an auspicious | leaves 


state of’) progress. 


Captain Franklin at 





“Captain Parry is to attempt to get 


the westward, towards Behring’s Straits. | to their abodes by any other means. It is also 
His arrangements have been made with great | »y their aid that the bear is killed ; for while 
Depots of provisions are to be es- 
tablished near the sea, and we feel confident | the latter term being, in my opinion, too local for a ge- 


* I ventuie to substitute the word Aretic for Siberian ; 





Dr. Richardson | neral name. 
Mackenzie’s 
River, with the view of examining, in all its 


+ The temperature of one killed was found to be 99°. 
¢ About six miles an hour may be reckoned their ordi- 








nary rate of travelling, when moderately laden: that is, 


details, the natural history of the country ex- | with two persons on a sledge, drawn by half dozen dogs, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





the attention of that animal is engaged, de- 
fending itself against the dogs, the daring 
uimaux plunges his spear or knife into its 

. The opulence of an Esquimaux may 

in some measure be estimated by the number 
of his Dogs; tor I have generally observed 
that those who have the most are best sup- 
plied with food and clothes. From twelve to 
fifteen are the greatest number that I have 
known any man to possess; but the ordinary 
team varies from three or four to half a dozen ; 
while some families have none at all. When 
oing on any particular service, that is, for a 
eavy load to any considerable distance, those 
who have but few dogs, borrow from their 
neighbours ; so that on these. occasions it is 
no uncommon thing to see a man with twenty 
dogs in one sledge. In one or two instances 
I have seen two dozen yoked to a sledge, 
and managed by one man, without any thing 
more to guide it than his whip, for they never 
use reins. To direct the sledge past a hum- 
mock of snow or ice, when such happen to 
come in their way, they occasionally use their 
feet, bnt the whip, as has just been observed, 
is the principal leading instrument. Although 
on particular occasions: a score of dogs and 
upwards are used to one sledge, yet the ordi- 
nary yoke is from six to eight; that number 
being sufficient to drag a walrus, and the 
driver, who never condescends to walk if he 
can by any means avoid it. In concluding, 
the Esquimaux make one use more of their 
Dogs, which, although the last, is perhaps 
not the least in point of importance—namely, 
that when hard pressed for food, they eat 
them.§ Of this we were eye-witnesses in the 
spring of 1822; the tribe in our neighbonr- 
hood at that time being so badly off for food 
as to’ kill and eat several of these valuable 
animals, It appears, however, that they are 


not fond of this of food, aud that nothing 
but dire necessity. compels them to use it ; for 
| 8e-ap0n i with their 


as we- became acquainted 
disteess and supplied them with bread-dust, }¢e-Winei; 


threw away the carcasses of two dogs 
they had killed for provision, evidently 
ng the bread-dust. 

# Of their skins they also make some of their best 
dresses; which circumstance may likewise be enume- 
amongst the usefal purposes to which these ani- 
mals are applied. [ also understand that they scent the 
holes.in the ice, where the seals are, or had lately been, 
which must be of great service to the Esquimaux, when 

sealing in the winter. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Oxrorp, Oct.9.—Thursday, the 7th inst. the 
nomination of a Vice-Chancellor for the en- 
suing year, by the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, 
Chancellor of the University, was approved in 
full Convocation; after which, the Rev. Geo. 
Wm. Hall, D.D. Master of Pembroke College, 
resigned the Vice-Chancellorship ; and the Rev. 
Richard Jenkyns, D D. Master of Balliol College, 
was invested with that office with the usual for- 
malities, and nominated his. Pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellors : viz.— 

The Rev. G. W. Hall, D.D. Master of Pembroke Coll. ; 
the Rev. J. C. Jones, DD. Rector of Exeter Coll.; the 
Rev. G. Rowley, D.D. Master of University Coll.; and 
the Rev. A. T. Gi'bert, D D. Principal of Brasennose Coll 

Congregations will be holden for the purpose 
of granting Graces, and conferring Degrees, on 
the following days in the ensuing Term: viz.— 
Monday, Oct. 1) ; ‘Thursdays, Oct. 21, Noy. 4, 
Nov. ll, Nov. 16, Noy. 25, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, and 
Friday, Dec. 17. 


FINE ARTS. 








ROME. 
Tue Papal Government continues to exert 
itself to improve the public collections. Of 
the more recently discovered antiquities, the 


Mosaics of the Baths of Antoninus have been 
purchased for 12,000 piastres; and also the 
Dorit ‘Sarcophagus. The acquisition of the 
Library of Count Cicognara will afford great 
assistance to those who study the history of 
the Arts; but it is to be regretted that it is 
to be incotporated with the Vatican Library, 
which is situated in the most remote part of 
the City, and is usually open only for a few 
hours, tor about a third part of the year. 

Two female draped figures have lately been 
set up at the entrance of the Vatican. They 
belong to the family of the Rutilii, as the in- 
scriptions on the plinth testify :— 

RUTILIA. L. F. MATER. TER. REGIN. 
and RUTILIA. P. F. AVIA. 

In the rooms of the Cardinal Librarian, they 
are busily employed in arranging Canova’s 
Collection of Ancient Terra Cottas. In several 
parts of the Museum we observe an aug- 
mentation in the number ‘of the inscriptions, 
for instance, a number of Cufic inscriptions 
in the Egyptian department. 

Bonomi, a young English sculptor, has 
made a small Bas-relief, with a dancing 
Bacchanal, and a Menade ; and a small sta- 
tue of a Muse. This accomplished and in- 
telligent artist is particularly distinguished 
by animation, freedom, and simplicity in his 
works, very different from the -usual manner 
of his countrymen. He has a special predi- 
lection for the ancient Greek style; and as 
he is very young, and at the same time unas- 
suming and diligent, I think we may reason- 
ably expect him to become a great artist. 
He is now preparing to undertake a journey 
to Egypt and Persia, and we shall therefore 
lose sight of him for some time; but we may 
hope to see him return enriched with know- 
ledge and experience, and complete his 
studies, 


Foreigners who have seen it, and in parti- 
cular by the English, who prefer the works 
of this artist to those of David. We under- 
stand that M. Le Thier has refused a com- 
mission from this government to paint acom- 
panion to the above until he has finished his 
great work on the Death of Virginia (the 
same size as his Brutus,) which he intends for 
exhibition in England. 





EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS. 

TuHE Sarcophagus lately landed at Marseilles, 
from Alexandria, is described by the French 
writers as being very magnificent. It was 
found in the byrying grounds of Memphis, 
near the valley of the pyramids, and was 
taken, with infinite pains, out of a well sixty 
feet in depth. The lower part is eight feet 
long, two and a half high, and three and a 
halt in its greatest breadth. It is covered 
with a multitude of hieroglyphics, mythologi- 
cal figures and symbols, admirably executed, 
This large and splendid antique weighs above 
six thousand pounds, The lid, the workman. 
ship of which is no less remarkable, is nearly 
of equal weight. It is of adark green colour re- 
sembling that of bronze, with spots of a rich 
dark red. Besides these spots, which are prett 
equally distributed, the lower part is marked 
in three or four places by broad ‘streaks of a 
bright yellow colour, which extend to the 
top: these accidents beautifully relieve the 
deep colour of the ground. It has sustained 
no damage, except two slight notches on the 
edge, doubtless made by persons who had 
formerly attempted to remove the lid, in or- 
der to plunder the tomb of its contents. The 
two parts have been placed on separate car- 
tiages and despatched to Paris.* 

* This sarcophagus is, we believe, that sent by the 
Swedish Consul at Cairo as a present to the King of 
Sweden.— Ed. 





{ LEONARDO DE VINCI. 

Two : letters, written. in 1511 by ‘Leonardo 

{ithe one to Charles d’Aiuboise, a 
Lieutenant-of Louis x1. and the otfer to a 
President, speak of two pictures of Madon- 
nas, differing in size, which he had begun, 
and which wete considerably advanced, and 
which he intended for Louis xu. or, failing 
him, for any one that Charles d’Amboise 
would name. These two pictures, which were 
thought to be lost, have just been récognised : 
the one in the Albany Gallery at Rome; the 
other in the cabinet of M. Jean Tarozzi, an 
engineer at Florence. It appears that one of 
these pictures (that which is now in Rome, 
and which is considered the finest Leonardo 
in the gallery,) has visited England, having 
been exchanged by Francist. with Henry vii. 
for some of Holbein’s works. The second was 
long preserved with great care in the Convent 
of the Sceurs Angeliques of Saint Martha, to 
whom it was bequeathed (as authentic docu- 
ments prove,) by a noble lady, who had taken 
the veil in that convent.—Account from Italy. 





Moxs. Le Tuer, the late President of the 
French Academy at Rome, and author of the 
celebrated picture ofthe Judgment of Brutus, 
which excited so much interest when exhi- 
bited in London, has just completed a superb 
painting for the University of Paris, repre- 
senting the Founding of the College by 
Francis the First ; in which he has introduced 
many of the distinguished persons of the 
Court at that period, including the King’s 
sister, Margaret of Navarre, Leonardi da 
Vinci, the learned Budet, &c. This elabo- 





rate work is highly commended by all the 





NUMISMATOLOGY. 
Valuable Discovery of Ancient Roman Coins 
in France. 
"2. Valentt@ines, October 1. 
Tue excavations for Antiquities at Famars 
were resumed on the 23d of August in the 
orchard of the chateau. The most interesting 
discoveries made in these buildings were, a 
small statue of Minerva in bronze, clasps of 
the same metal very well executed, and two 
ivory combs of curious workmanship. On 
the 25th of September, a very precious disco- 
very crowned the labours with a degree of 
success beyond the most sanguine hopes: At 
the foot of the main wail which encloses the 
Hypocausta, discovered in 1813, there were 
found two bronze vases filled with silver 
medals. ‘The first, of a round form, and co- 
vered with a bronze patera, contained 3920 ; 
the second, of a more elliptical shape, and 
furnished with a handle, contained 2658 ; and 
3377 were found in a third vase of an elegant 
form, and which was preserved whole. The 
total number of silver medals is 9955. These 
coins, which are in excellent preservation, 
are from the age ot Augustus to that of Con- 
stantius. A considerable number, especially 
the more recent, are as brilliant as if they 
had just come from the Mint. It would be 
difficult to fix at present the value of this 
treasure ; we can however state that several 
reverses, mentioned as rare by Mionnet and 
| other authors, are in great numbers. This is 
|considered to be the most important disco- 
| very of the kind made in the department of 
jthe North. 


| To the above interesting notice we subjoin 
Ithe following, extracted from the Petites 
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Affiches de Valenciennes of Saturday last, the 
9th inst :— 

“A second important discovery has just 
taken place at Famars, at the moment when 
the shareholders of the excavations spon- 
taneously doubled their shares. On the 7th of 
October, at ten in the morning, four vases of 
Terra cotta, filled with silver Roman medals, 
were discovered at six paces distant from 
those found before, and at the foot of the 
same wall. The first contained 1065, the 
second 1923, the third 1412 ; these three vases 
were of red earth, with only one handle; the 
fourth, a very large one of an orbicular form, 
contained alone 5115 medals; total 9515; 
which added to the 9955 found on the 25th of 
September, make the astonishing number of 
19,470 silver medals found at Famars in less 
than a fortnight. What hopes for the future! 
One of the red vases is perfectly whole. The 
medals of the last discovery are larger than 
those of the first; they are all radiated heads ; 
among them are the effigies of Balbinus, Pu- 
pienus, Gordianus Pius, Philippus senior 
and junior, Otacilia, Severa, Trajanus De- 
cius, Herennia Etruscilla, Hostilianus, Tre- 
bonianus Gallus, Volusianus, Carinus, and 
others, with a great variety of different re- 
verses. 

The partakers in the excavations at Fa- 
mars are informed that the distribution of 
the lots of Medals will take place next week. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SAILOR’S SONG, 
Written on board the —— Frigate during 
the late War. 
When the topsails are set, and the bars are all 
shipp’d, 
And the drums and fifes merrily play, 
Round the ane we dance, till our anchor is 
tripp’d, . 
When the Boatswain bawls,‘ Heave and away :’ 
To the fifes’ shrill sound, 
While the joke goes round, 
We step with a pleasing delight; 
Dry nippers clapp’d on, 
We soon hear the song, 
© Heave, heave, my brave boys, and in sight.’ 
Then the sails are all trimm’d, and the anchor 
we stow, 
Britain’s white cliffs recede from our view ; 
Bound to sea on acruise, we look out for the 
As one man is the whole of our crew: [foe— 
From mast-head they hail, 
* 1 see a strange sail, 


‘We obey (hope gladdening each face ;) 


e Boatswain’s shrill call, 
And the Mate’s hoarse bawl, 
© All hands to make sail in the chace.’ 
Old Albion’s proud flag at our peak we display, 
And the tri-colour plainly discern ; 
€ Cock your locks, (cries the Captain,) now 
keep her away— 
Steady! Point your guns right at her stern : 
Fire! fire! and rake her, 
Now the shots shake her, 
See, see, how-her masts rattle down ; 
The helm hard a-lee, 
Bold lads, follow me!’ 
We board, and the frigate’s our own. 
Then our -ensign, so brave, o’er the tri-colour 
Back to England our course we pursue; [flies, 
The breezes are fair—moored in port with our 


prize— 7 
And the King gives poor sailors their due : 
Rigg’d out so fine, oh, 
Plenty of rhino, 


Grog, fiddles, and lasses so gay ; 


We speud it on shore, 
Till duty once more 
Cries, ‘ Heave! and the anchor’s away.’ 
Dick WLLS, 


Poon Giudiccioni’s Sonnet to the City of Rome. 
** Degna nutrice di le chiare genti.” 
| Nurse of the mighty! who in ancient time 
Filled thee with glory, and the world with 
fears— 
Once of the favouring gods the home sublime! 
Now the abode of unavailing tears. 
How can I see thee of thy honours reft, 
And hear thy sighs, nor feel my heart o’erflow? 
Can I behold thee dark and joyless left, 
And not partake my bleeding country’s wo.? 
Majestic in thy fall !—though fall’n so low !— 
My bosom thrills at thy still hallowed name ! 
E’en at thy rains I adoring bow— 
Ah! had I then beheld thee in thy.fame— 
When as a Queen, thy flowing locks around 
The laurels of a conquered world were bound ! 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
HORE MONOMIENSES.—LETTER 1X, 
Rockites. 

I nave promised, in a former Letter,. that 
those gentry should form the subject of one 
of my “hours ;” and as fortune (however 
singular, always fortunate to a literary gos- 
sigh has placed it in my power to lay before 
your readers a scene—quorum -pars.parva fui 
—which, I flatter myseif, they may not con- 
sider uninteresting, I hasten to redeem my 

pledge. 

I was sitting quietly in the house of an ac- 
quaintance (a county of Limerick gentleman, ) 
about twelve o'clock at noon, on a fine, still, 
sun-shiny day: the good lady of the mansion 
was busily engaged in preparing luncheon ; 
the master, a quiet, inoffensive, timid kind of 
man, who by his neutrality during the dis- 
turbances had secured himself against injury 
on all sides, was poring with eyes aghast, and 
a countenance surcharged with’ expression 
which he vainly endeavoured to suppress, 
over the columns of the last Limeviel Evening 
Post, e in all the authenticity, 6F-néat 
long \ptimer, the doings of the last eek were 
recorded, not inthe most soothing traii; to 
the self-alarmist,—when Pat Cahil,,a gentle- 
man who did my friend the honour of officiating 
as groom of his stables, burstintothe chamber, 
hatless, coatless, and shoeless—his whole 
trame evidently agitated by the extremity of 
consternation. It was some time before he 
could articulate—* Mr. Wardow! Mr. War- 
dow! there they are all!—gone up to the 
cross by the forge!” 

‘“ Who?” exclaimed my friend, endeavonr- 
ing to preserve an appearance of dignified 
calmness 

“The boys, Sir—the boys / and ’tis thought 
they’re zoing to do something that’s bad, 
Sir, by the Peppards,* Sir, now the army 
arn’t to the fore.’—** Where are the military 
stationed?” I asked. ‘ Och, your honour, 
there isn’t a sodger nearer to us than Adare; 
and it’s but a poor account you ’d have o’ the 
business be the time you ’d get there, let.alone 
the road back.” The distant report of a shot 
instantly convinced us that this was but too 
tme. I rushed toward the door, however, 
rither rudely flinging back my friend, who 
epposed himself tomy exit with the most 
aaggard and woe-begone look of entreaty I 
ever beheld. In a few minutes I reached the 
hill of Lisnamuck, a place which cut rather a 
conspicuons figure as a. place of rendezvous 
on the nocturnal occasions of those people, 
and in some part of which knowing folks will 
tell you with a wink and a nod, an old cavern 
serves as an armoury to the worthy General’s 

* It may be necessary to remark, that this attack on 
owed gentlemen, and their’ manly resistance, is pure 

istory. 

















forces; but at allevents I reached the summit 
of the hill, and in an instant the scene of battle 
lay before me. Cappa House, the residence 
of Mr. Peppard and his two sons, was an 
elderly-looking edifice, and apparently well 
calculated to sustain a siege in which musketry 
were the heaviest modes of assault to be ap- 
prehended. It was situated rather on a low 
ground, with a slope on one side leading to a 
plain still lower, and surrounded by a lofty 
wall, the only entrance through which was a 
small narrow gateway. In fact it had the 
appearance of a regular little fortress. I 
afterwards found by the public papers, that 
the elder Mr. P. was, at the time the Rockite 
party suddenly came upon the house, outside 
this gate, and unarmed. On seeing them ap- 
proach he ran toward it, and closing it after 
him, made what haste he could along a nar- 
row straight passage which led directly from it 
to the back-door of the house. This was open. 
Before he reached it he heard behind him the 
grating of the blunderbusses against the iron 
railing as the ruffians poked them through to 
take a deliberate aim, and he sprung towards 
the door. It was shut in his face ! "The alarm 
had been given in the house. Unconscious of 
Mr, P.’s absence, and imagining that the 
assailants had made good their entrance into 
this inner passage, they slapped to the door, 
and left him to the mercy of the men without, 
or rather of their blunderbusses, for these 
had more than their owners, and contrived 
to throw their contents harmlessly all around 
him. Indeed his escape was almost miracu- 
lons. The door, the panels and jams of 
which were perforated by sings, so a$-scarccly 
to leave a hair’s-breadth more than the space 
necessary for his preservation, was for a 
considerable time afterwards an object of-in- 
tense curiosity to numerous visitors. :;Before 
the discharge could berenewed, howguer 

was placed beyand its reach. Thea rs 
now-(and it was just _at this juncture the 
scene presented itself to. my sightyretired 
from the gate, and commenced’ firing upon 
the windews. Only conceive the impression 
which such a spectacle must have produced 
on the mind of a stranger, in the deep still- 
ness of a summer noontide, and in.a populons 
country where there was something likecivili- 
zation and civil government talked about! 
Every man went as coolly and openly to 
work as if the grey frieze on their backs 
had been regular, protected,..loyal. scar- 
let, and the resisting housekeepers the pro- 
scribed men of the law. Very soon after, 
and while the clouds of smoke were. roll- 
ing towards a clump of trees on the south, 
two of the windows were suddenly-thrown 
up, and as suddenly a reciprocal discharge 
commenced from within. The battle now 
began to wax earnest; the Rockites sent 
forth a yell with every discharge, which 
came over the still champagne around with 
almost a redoubled loudness ; and the advan- 
tage of the housed warriors became quickly 
apparent. With all the credit for discipline 
which the Rockites have achieved, their mode 
of battle on this occasion was not. very im- 
posing: they regularly, after discharging a 
volley irregularly, ran down the slope a bri- 
glia sciolta, and squatted themselves behind 
a hedge, reloaded, and readvanced to the 
charge in any. thing but marching order. 
Then, again unburthening their fire - arms 
with all the serious silence in the world, they 
again sent forth a shout, and scampered otf 
to prepare for a new volley. One only among 
them seemed to despise this pusillanimous 
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procedure: he appeared to command the 

» and, in fact, did so, as was after- 
wards found ; but he was only distinguished 
from the rest by a white handkerchief tied 
round hishat. He remained during tlie whole 
affray in the same spot, but he did not conti- 
nue to expose himself with impunity: as his 
party advanced to the charge for the last time, 
he was in the act of raising his musket, when 
a ball from one of the windows struck him 
on the arm, and the piece fell to the ground; 
he instantly tore the handkerchief from his 
hat with his left hand, and bound it round the 
other, accompanying every twist with what 
Hotspur lusciously calls “a good mouth-filling 
oath,” alternately directed, in a tremendons 
roar, to his poltroons, as he called them (for 
they now evidently showed symptoms of ter- 
giversation, and no very equivocal ones,) and 
to the bandage, which he did not find ready 
enough to assist the awkward efforts of the 
left hand. He was the last who left the scene 
of fight, and he walked off sulkily down the 
slope, and across an adjacent bog, trailing 
his dishonoured musket after him. 

In a few minutes they all united at the 
Cross of Lisnamuck. within rather a scanty 
distance of the spot where I now lay. There 
were lond voices for a moment, and words 
of reproach exchanged in their vernacular 
tongue. Then ensued the silence and sullen- 
ness of defeat—disgraceful discomfiture ; and 
they walked down the road in a body towards 
Curra Grove, the estate of Sir Aubrey De 
Vere Hunt, which, during the occasional ab- 
sences of the amiable proprietor, was made a 
frequent place of meeting by those miserably 
misguided creatures. They entered the wood, 
and I lost them. Oscar. 





DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


On Monday we’ attended a revival of the 
Mountaineers. At one period of his dramatic 
life, Mr. Colman seems to have had a great 
fancy for pieces of this description; but we 
are not disposed to think that any of them 
are at all to be compared to his regular Come- 
dies, or, to “ speak by the Card,” his regular 
five-act Farces. The success of this play 
must have been owing to the very superior 
talents of the performers by whom the parts 
were originally filled, as its intrinsic merits 
are exceedingly few in number—the plot 
being highly improbable—the serious scenes 
written in a turgid and bombastic style—and 
‘the comic ones very inferior to many of his 


other acknowledged productions. In the| characters which are of the greatest mport- 
ance are, in their respective parts, already 
the part of Octavian, but we cannot congra-| familiar to the audience. 
tulate him upon his success. The romantic] in fine voice, and in the grand scene in the 
feeling with which his brother was accus-| second act displayed her high musical attain- 
tomed to invest the character, we could nvu| ments to the greatest advantage. 
where find. The speeches were correctly | position, which is both long and difficult of 
spoken ; and there was, occasionally, some-| execution, was much admired, and deservedly 


present instance, Mr. C. Kemble assumed 


thing like a glimmering of good acting, but it 
led to nothing great; and even the interview 
with Floranthe, which we have seen highly 
effective in the hands of less accomplished 
actors, came but ** tardy off,” and excited no 
sympathy whatever in the minds of the 
spectators. The rest of the performers 
appeared to have imbibed the spirit, or rather 
the want of spirit, of the Manager, for they 
were, generally speaking, miserably ceti- 
cient. Connor toiled through Killmallock 
without a langh—Mason was scarcely audi- 
ble in Virolets; and Durnset’s Sadi had a 


Which it ought to have been made up : indeed 
we cannot understand why this gentleman 
should be so frequently thrust into comic 
parts; to humour, he -has no pretensions ; 
he is an exceedingly respectable actor in his 
own particular line, and a very pretty singer, 
but if the Managers think to make a Comedian 
or a Farceur of him, they will find themselves 
mistaken. Of the female characters, Flo- 
ranthe, which is the best of the three, was 
given to Miss F. Kelly; but it was her first 
appearance in male attire, and the novelty 
of her situation seemed to have alarmed her 
not a little: she hardly recovered her con- 
fidence during the evening, and her acting 
was consequently fluttering and unfinished. 
Miss Lacy, in Zorayda, had no opportunity 
of displaying talent of any kind: the part is 
an insipid walking lady. Miss Love’s Agnes 
was a strange mixture of archness and affec- 
tation. This young lady is far from improv- 
ing, either as an actress or a singer. She is 
just now upon excellent terms with herself, 
and she takes no pains to conceal her attach- 
ment from the audience. Her dress also was 
quite out of character—too tine and showy— 
more like a fashionable Miss from one of the 
watering places, than a Spanish chamber- 
maid wandering about over mountains and 
moors, and in the company of runaway 
slaves. These things, in a London Theatre, 
should be more attended to. The under parts, 
likewise, were very badly filled, and the 
choruses disgracefuily executed. 

The popularity which attended the produc- 
tion of Der Freischiitz at the English Opera, 
has, it should appear, induced the Managers 
of this theatre to bring it once more before 
the public. The present version of the story 
differs in some few particulars from the piece 
we have recently noticed at the other House, 
the principal’ of which is, that Killian, the 
successful peasant, is selected by Caspar as 
the instrument of his vengeance, instead of 
his brother Yager, and assists him in the cast- 
ing of the magic bullets. The incident: which 
lead to the catastrophe are also slightly 
changed, inasmuch as the trial shot, before 
it destroys the guilty Caspar, strikes the bride, 
but fails to do her any injury in consequence 
of a wreath of white roses, the gift of a pious 
hermit, that adorns her hair, the wearer of 
which was to be absolutely safe fiom all 
dangers and disasters. Some of the songs, 
likewise, which were in the other pieze, are 
omitted, and others introduced inte their 
places. Of the performance of Thurslay we 
have little to say, as the actors of the three 
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sible to praise it sufficiently. We were par- 
ticularly struck with one of the sylvan scenes 
and the interior of the ranger’s cottage. The 
machinery worked weil, and was of ingenious 
contrivance, and fire and brimstone were in 
great abundance. 





Rancoon, their chief port, has been taken 
from the Burmese, but they have been suc. 
cessful against a small British force hear Chit- 
tagong, and killed several of our officers.— 
Sir F, Adams has published a proclamation, 
declaring he would treat the Greeks as ene- 
mies if they attacked vessels under the Bri- 
tish flag, upon pretence of their assisting the 
Turks. 

The last quarter’s, and with it the year’s 
revenue, has been published, and is highly 
satisfactory, 








caterpillars. 


VARIETIES. 

Mr. Umgeurtz, of Gottenburgh, has taken 
out a patent fora machine which it is said 
can manufacture 10,000 nails in a minute. 
This is indeed hitting the nail npon the head. 

Caterpillars. — Lieutenant Heberstreit, ot 
Munich, has discovered the means of employ- 
ing akind of caterpillar in spinning a fine 
web, which is perfectly white and water- 
proof. With this web he lately constructed 
a balloon, which he inflated by burning spirits 
of wine under it, and which ascended in the 
large hall that serves as a workshop for his 
He can make them trace ci- 
phers and figures in their web. 
purpose, he draws thé outline of his design 
with spirits of wire, which the caterpillars 
avoid, and spin round it. 
square, perfectly pure, aud as brilliant as 
taffety, was the result of three-weeks labour 
of about five hundred caterpillars. This sub- 
ject is not unworthy of the attention of na- 
tural philosophers, nor perhaps of that of the 
friends of agricultnre and the arts. 
Prevention of the Dry Rot—Recommended 
by Mr. R. F. Franzius, Royal Engineer and Ar- 
chitect, at Aurich in East Friesland.—To pre- 
serve oak timber, and especially that used in 
the inside of ships from the dry rot, it should 
be laid in large piles, in salt water, for a whole 
year, and so as to be completely covered with 
the water. By this means the salt penetrates 
the wood, and the consequence is, that it re- 
mains always free from the dry rot, and lasts 
twice as long as it would do without this 


A web, seven feet 


preparation. If the wood can be put into sea 
water perfectly pure, and free from all earthy 
deposit, it is so much the better; and on the 
coasts it may be best kept and prepared in 
basins dug for the purpose. Care must of 
course be taken to lay it. so that it cannot 
drift away. Where salt is very abundant, it 
ihay be seasoned by covering it with a thick 


justice. The scenery is all of it of the most 


received a full tribute of applause. Pearman, 





in Rodolph, or Whilelm, as he is here called, 
had less to do than heretofore, but he took 
considerable pains, and gave one or two of 
his songs with spirit and good taste, Bennett 
was, as usual, rather duli and tedious in 
Caspar, but he played the incantation scene 
with his accustomed energy. Blanchard and 
Keeley are also entitled to favourable notice, 
although the jokes they favoured us with were 
none of the newest. The latter had a very 
good drunken scene, to which he did ample 





** plentiful lack” of those ingredients of 





beautiful description ; indeed it is hardly pos- 





layer of that material, when the air is damp 
and foggy, without heavy rain; in short, 
pickling it as is done in North America. 
salt also destroys the dry rot in building, 
\s may be proved by washing the wood in- 
fected repeatedly with strong brine made 
Int. New wood may be prepared for use in 
the same manner. 
‘tooking-glasses.—Professor Lancellotti, of 
Naples, has discovered a new composition 
forthe fabrication of looking-glasses, which 
units economy to facility of execution. 
empbys three parts of lead and two of mer- 
cury. This composition is then melted on 
the heated and dry glass; it attaches itself 
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strongly to the surface, and the images of ob- 
jects are faithfully reflected by it; but care 
must be taken not to let the oxyde which is 
formed in the fusion of this amalgam remain 
between the glass and the metallic surface. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The name of the principal poem in Mr. T. Campbell’s 
forthcoming volume, is T'heedoric. 

Dr. Antommarchi’s Last Moments of Buonaparte are 
at last, itis said, on the eve of publication. 

The Rev. Luke Booker, LL,D., Vicar of Dadley, has 
been printing Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, and is 
nearly ready for publication. 

A 2d edition of the “ Fruits of Experience,”’ with con- 
‘siderable additions, by Joseph Brasbridge, is also nearly 


ady. 

An edition of Zimmerman on Solitude, illustrated by 
T. Stothard, Esq. R.A., is announced for November, 

Preparing for publication, The Attic Miscellany, from 
which we have made so many extracts in our first ar- 
ticle, is to be published every two months. 

A series of Designs for Ornamental Villas adapted to 
the wants of individuals of moderate income, intended 
to elucidate the possibility of producing architectural 
effect combined with comfortable arrangement, without 
increased expenditure, by P. F. Robinson, Architect, 
author of a work on Rural Architecture, &c. is in a for- 
ward state. 

A work is preparing for the press under the title of 
“Tales of Home, or Munster Anecdotes.” 
- A Lady has been sometime occupied on a work which 
will shortly be published under the title of Urania’s 

irror or a View of the Heavens, consisting of thirty-two 
cards, on which are represented ail the Constellations 
visible in the British Empire, on a plan perfectly origi- 
nal. Accompanied with a Familiar Treatise on Astro- 
nomy, by J. Aspin. 

The Fine Arts.—Two parts out of four have been 
published at Paris of a work bythe Chevalier Lenoir, 
which is to comprise acollection of Precepts and Obser- 
vations,—forming a complete body of doctrine respect- 
ing the Arts which depend upon design. Many treatises 
on Painting, on Sculpture, on Architecture, and on the 
other arts of design, exist in France ; but no one which 
can be considered as comprehending an entire course of 
instruction common to all the Arts. The two parts 
which have been published, besides general remarks ap - 
plicable to the various branches of the Fine Arts, cen- 
tain seyeral chapters devoted to the most important de- 
partments of Painting; such as Composition, Colouring, 
ixpression, Effect, Manag t of Drapery, &c. The 
undertaking is one of great diflieulty; but M. Lenoir 
seems well acquainted with his subject. 

Improvisation.—* La morte-di-Catlo primo,” a tragedy 
in five acts, with chorusses, which was lately improvised 
at Paris by M. Sgricci, has been pdblished with a French 
translation. A French critic, after giving M. Sgricci 
great praise for his talents, recommends him for the 
future to adhere to lyric and other compositions ofa less 
ambitious character. ‘We render justice to his abili- 
ties, (it is well remarked,) but we dislike to see him 
overwhelmed with exaggerated applause, to the preju- 
dice of more svlid talent, the effect of which, if less 
dazzling, is at least more durable. Every day adds to 
the admiration bestowed on Sophocles, on Pindar, on 
Horace ; while that obtained by Improvisators dissap- 
pears almost with their inspiration.” 

The Mahabharata.—M. Bopp, one of the Professors 
of the Academy at Berlin, has lately published a volume 
translated from the Sanscrit into German verse, con- 
taining several of the episodes of the Mahabharata, the 
most extensive poem known ; being a kind of mytholo- 
logical, poetical, historical and philosophical eneyclo- 
pedia ; comprehending narratives relative to the history 
of Hindystan from the creation of the world to the reign 
of Youdhishtirah, who was living at the incarnation of 
Vishnov, about the twel/th centary before the Christian 
era. He promises to continue the work and to translate 
other episodes of the same poem, from manuscripts 
which he has copied at Paris and at London ; espec‘ally 
from a complete manuscript copy of the Mahabharata 
which Mr. Hamilton kiudly communicated to him. The 
present volume contains, first, the voyage of Arjouna 
into the air; secondly, the deteat of the giant Chidinebah, 
killed by Bhima, Arjouna’s brother; thirdly, the mis- 
fortunes ond lamentations of a poor brahmin, in conse- 
quence of the ervel commands of the giant Baka, who 
was also vanquished and killed by the same Bhima; 
lastly, the history of Sanda, and Oula Sanda, two 
brothers, warmly attached to one another, until their 
love for the same ‘female bred the must deadly hatred 
between them. 











Contents of the Journal des Savans for Sep- 
tember 1624.—C. M. Freehn, Accounts of Ancient 
Russia from Arabic Writers; reviewed by Sil- 
vestre de Sacy —Gilibert de Merlhiac, Transla- 
tion of the Araucana ; Raynouard.— Buchon, 
Collection of French Chronicles; Daunou.— 
Prony, Description of the Pontine Marshes ; 








Letronne.—Klaproth, Memoirs relative-to Asia ; 
Abel Remusat.— Panckoucke, Tacitus’ Ger- 
many; Quatremére de Quincy. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST. 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
—Hall’s Present State of Colombia, vo. 7s.—Crichton’s 
Life of Col. Blackader, 12mo. 7s. 6d.—Topography.of 
the Vineyards, 12mo. 6s.—Dictionary of Quotations 
from British Poets, (Part 3, rhyme,) 12mo. 7s. 6d.— 
Hewlett’s Modern Speaker, 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Euler’s 
Algebra, by ‘Tayler, Svo. 10s. 6d.—Nicholson and Row- 
botham’s Practical Algebra, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— Foster’s 
Bibie Preacher, 12mo. 9s.—Selections from Leighton’s 
Works, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Selections from Doddridge’s Ex- 
ositor, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—The Contributions, &e. of the 
ate Jane Taylor, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s.—Dawson’s Nosologi- 
cal Practice of Physic, 8vo. 14s.—’The Anatomy of the 
Brain, 12mo. 4s.—The Young Brewer’s Monitor, 8vo. 
5s. 6d.—Rose’s Printer’s Job Price-Book, 3s. 6d.— 
Crutwell’s Housekeeper’s Accompt-Book (1825,) 4to. 2s. 
[The following should have appeared in our last No.) 
British Gelleries of Art, post 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Bouilly’s 
Tales for Mothers, Vol. I. 12mo. 6s.—Stanmure, a Novel, 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s.—Poetical Common-place Book, 24mo. 
4s.—Edwards’ Alcestes of Euripides, svo. 8s.—Harris’s 
Natural History of the Bible, 8vo. 1s. Gd.— Innes’ 
Christian Ministry, crown 8vo. 4s.—Family Conversa- 
tions on the Evidences of Christianity, I8mo. 3s. 6d.— 
Dunglison on Diseases of the Stomach, 8vo. 7s. 6d,— 
Graham’s Observations on Cancer, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





METICROCLOGICAL TABLE. 


October. Thermometer. Barometer. 
29° 29°27 

| 29 38 

29°54 
29°10 


Thursday...... from 55 to 64 
Friday ..rccese 53 — 66 
Saturday ...... 483 — 6) | 
Sunday........ 45 — 54 | 
Monday, ....... Il 46 — 56 | 
Tuesday........ 12 40 — 53 | 
Wednesday .... 13 33— 48 | 2927 — 2944 

Wind variable ; generally cloudy. The fall of rain so 
frequent, and at times so heavy, as to render the past 
week almost unprecedented. 

Rain fallen 1 inch and ,75 of an inch. 

Water-spout.—From the report, and the immediatz 
heavy fall of rain, which by all who hear‘ it is compared 
to the gush of a fountain, it is believed that a water- 
spout mast have burst in this neighbourhood about 3 in 
the morning of the Uth. 

The Comet, whichis now (13th) in Draco, may be thus 
found:—Move the object-glass of the telescope from 
¥ Draconis, towards V in the hand of Bootes, (aline very 
nearly perpendicular to the horizon,) and it will pass 
over the Comet, Its brilliancy is much the same, and 
the coruscations as frequent. Te 

C. H. ADAMS. 


3— 
29-28 — 
29-46 — 
29°51) — 
28°89 — 28 94 
28:88 — 29°14 


8 
9 
lo 


Edmonton. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. Bmt. is too irregular, and the stury too is trite. 
Try on better subjects. 
We like S. 7.’s idea of hearing his own knell rung, 
and describing it in verse. 
AA®A js well written, but we cannot insert it. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Enfield’s Young Artist’s Assistant.—-4th Edit. embellished with 
6 Engravings, in 1 vol. 19mo. price, in extra boards, 4s. Gd. 
‘HE YOUNG ARTIS1’S ASSISTANT; or, 

Elements of the Fine Arts: containing the Principles of 

Drawing; Painting in gencrai; Crayon, Oil, Portrait, and Mi- 

niature Painting; Designing, Colouring, Engraving, &e. By 

WILLIAM ENFIELD, MA. The qth Edition.——** Drawing 

forms so elegant and agreeable an amusement, and has so wide a 

range of general utility, that it eannot fail to be attractive to a 

polished mind. It is the basis of all those arts that embellish 

civilized life.”’—Londen : Printed for Thos. Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 

New System of Geography.—Price 7s.6d. Part IX. of . 

A SYSTEM of UNIVERSAL. GEOGRAPHY. 

By M. MALTE BRUN, Editor of The Annales des Voyages, 

&e.——Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & 

Green, London; and Adam Biack, Edinburgh. 

The Work is to be completed in 14 Parts, forming 7 8vo. vols. 

“* M. Malte Brun is probably known to most of our readers as 
the Author of a Systematic Work on Geography; he is besides 
the Editor of Nouvelles Annales des Voyages : the first is as much 
saperior to the compilations of our Guthries and Pinkertons, as 
the other is to the garbled aces of our Truslers and 
Mavors.”— Quarterly Review, N > 

In 1 very large and closel ~printed vol. 8vo. price 18s. boards, 

YHE PERENNIAL CALENDAR, and COM- 

PANION to the ALMANAC; illustrating the Events of 
everv Day in the Year, as connected with History, Chronology, 

Botany, Natural History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, aud 

Antiquities; with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the 

Weather, an Explanation of the Fasts and Festivals of the 

Church, and otier miscellaneous useful information. & 

THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. M.B. &c. &c. Fellow of C. C. Col- 

lege, Cambridge. * Also, by the same Author, 

a . 
A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. 3d edit. in 1 vol. 8vo. 6 Plates, 15s. bds, 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, London, 








4 The First Number of ‘ 4 
HE ATTIC MISCELLANY will contain 
with many other original Articles, Greece—Byroii—Ireland 
—Irish Portraits—Notices of the Tales of a Traveller; French 
Cookery Book ; Improvisatrice, &c. &c. 
London: Printed for Jas, Carpenter & Son, Old Bond-street. 





Just published, in Royal 8vo, size, 
DER FREISCHUTZ; or, the Sevetith Bullet: 
alravestie of this popular Opora: with the Songs, Music, 

&ec. Hlustrated with twelve Etchingsy by George Cruikshank, 
drawn by an Amateur. Pr. 5s.6d.; fist Paper, 7s. 6d.: coloured, 
8s. 6d. ; Proofs on India Paper, 10s.——Published by C. Baldwyn, 
Newgate-street ; and sold by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

No. V. of the Old English Drama, containing 
Heywood’s Love's Mistress, a Masque. 

Hyacinths and Bulbous Plants. 

1 vol. 8vo. with coloured Figures of Camellia Japonica, 14s. bds. 
MHE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION ; com- 

- prising a general Course of Green-house and Conservatory 
Management throughout the Year, particularly of the present 
season, for shifting and returning Plants to the House; with fa- 
miliar instructions for the proper treatment of Bulbs in Pots and 
Water-giasses. Also, Plans for the construction of Green-houses 
and Conservatories.—-London: Printed for Harding, Triphook, 
& Lepard, Finsbury-square ; and Joh Harding, St. James’s-st. 


On the ist of November will be published, a Christmas and New 
Year’s Present, to he entitled, ‘ 
HOMM AGE aux DAMES; embellished by 
6 superb Engrevivgs from the following subjects: L’Amour 
Dominateur, and The Aurora, of Guido ; The Ho Family, of 
Raffaelle ; aud The Mid-day, of Claude Lorraine ; also, two ori- 
inal Designs by Thomas Stothard, Esq. R.A. The Work, besides 
origina! contributions in Prose and Poetry from several popular 
living Writers, will contain some original Poems by Lord Byro 
never before published ; a piece of Original Music; an engrav 
Vignette Litle-page ; and 32 engraved Pages for Memoranda, &e. 
: London: John Letts, jun. 32, Cornhill. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. beards, 
THE PRINTER’sS JOB PRICE-BOOK: con- 


taining the Master Printer’s Charges to the Public for va- 
rious descriptions of Jobs. Together with Tables giving the 
pecans of Paper required for each Job. By PHILIP ROSE, 
rinter.——Printed for Philip Rose, Bristol; and sold by Long- 
man & Co. London. 


‘ ne In 8y0. price los. 6d, 

THE LECTURES of Sir ASTLEY COOPER, 

Bart. F.R.S. Sargeon tu the King, &c. &e. on the PRINCI- 
PLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY : with additional Notes 
and Cases, by FREDERICK TYRRELL, Esq. Surgeon to 
St. Thomas's n> and to the London Ophthalmic In- 
firmary. Volume I. 

Printed for Thomas & George Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 





History of France for Youth.—In 12mo. with 6 Engravings, 7s. 
A SHORT HISTORY of FRANCE: inclading 
the principal Events from the Foundation of the Empire, to 
the Restoration of Louis XVIII. By Mrs. RE. 
+++ An Edition, in 2 vols. illustrated with 32 Plates. prises 
uniformly with the long-esteemed Works of her \V other, 
Mrs. ‘l'rimmer, may be had bound iw red, price 5s. 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; and N. Hailes, Piccadilly. 
ell In 8vo. price 14s. beards, ki 
NOSOLOGICAL PRACTICE of PHYSIC, 
embracing PHYSIOLOGY, By GEO. PEARSON DAWSON, 
M.D.——Printed for Longman & Co. London; by Geo. Garbutt, 
Bishopwearmouth.——This Work exhibits a new and concise 
view of Practical Medicine: numerous interesting Cases are ap- 
pended to the principal Diseases ; together with several valuable 
mstances of Disease extracted from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of HENRY the 
+ GREAT. In 2 vols. Svo. with a Fac-simile of the rare 
whole-length Portrait of Henry, by Gaultier, price 24s. boards. 
* That the present work is ably written, and exhibits a spirited 
narrative of facts, wili be manifest from the extracts which fo)- 
low. The account of the massacre of St. Bartholomew is the 
fullest in our language, and so curious that we have judged it 
proper to transfer the entire article, for its own sake, as well as 
to exhibit the talents of the author.”—Monthly Magazine. 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, London. 
New and interesting Work on Italy. 
In 2 vols. Svo. 21s. dedicated to the Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
the Members of the Club, entitled The Travellers’ Society, 
JENICE under the YOKE ot FRANCE and of 
AUSTRIA: with Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, and 
People of ITALY ; presenting a faithful Picture of her present 
Condition, and including original Anecdotes of the Buouaparte 
Family. By a Lady of Rank. Written during a twenty years’ re- 





| sidence in that interesting Country, and now published for the 


infermation of Englishmen in general, and of Travellers in parti- 
cular. —— Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


India.—Second Edition, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 3l. 19s. 
THE HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA, 
By JAMES MILL, Esq. 
“ Mr. Mill’s History of British India (one of the books to which 
we allude,) contains, in the account of Warren Hastings’ Trial, 
erhaps the most masterly specimen of analysis in the English 
Cesceek.— Moraine Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1824. 
ondon: Printed for Ba in, Cradock, & Joy. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, price Fs, 
Elements of Political Economy. 2d Edition, 
corrected and revised. ea Ee 
Public or Private Brewing.- vin Svo. price §s. 6d, m 
THE YOUNG BREWER’S MONITOR, com- 
prising a luminous and scientific Summary of that very an 
cient and important Art; with a Series of Cautionary Precepts 
for conducting, with pecaliar Economy and Safety, the various 
Critical Operations of the BREWERY : coptainies a Body of 
original Information, combined with rare selected Matter from 
the Works and Communications of the most celebrated theoretic 
Writers and Practitioners on the subject, By 
Thirty Years* Practical Experience, and Aut 
original Improvements in the London Brewery. 
London; Prioted for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 
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Edit. i bick vol. 8vo. pr. rl. 
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Britain, Methodically arran; Tee 
The be in, revised. By JAS. stiuit, Cot Collector rot 
Archibald Constable & Co. Hurst,’ 
ok Co. 90 Cheapside, and 8 Pall- Mell, am 


has now been hapa years before the ‘Public; 3 
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A BRACTICRL” SYSTEM of ALGEBRA, de- 


the use of Schools and private Students. By 

A N , Author of the Acshiccwverel Dictionary, Com- 

Vere my Analysis, &c.; and J WBOTHAM, Master of the 
Walworth.—Londo 


in? i ermted for Baldwin, Cradock, 
Sen = ae Darton. 
boards, the ad Edition of 
PP HE. SUUCUBRAT ONS’ “of HUMPHREY 
RAVELIN, Esq. late Major in * * Regiment of Infantry. 


** He’ was wont to speak plain and to the Pare a) we gg 
nest wan.and a soldier; and now he is turn’d orthograph 





ire. 








he Third and 
FTIONARY orENGLisi GUOTATIONS : 
containing Quotations inRhyme. By the Author of the Peer- 
eyo aot Baronetage Charts, The in Bina Assistant, &c. mo 
ita containing arr ahs in | Blan erse, “tata bere been 





published a Lately 
for Gee.) B. er fre: Merie lane. 





svete Edition of Fox’s Martyrs. 
6 odecimo cutbelliched with a beautiful En- 
the! aces feel Hol yne. es 6d. in extra-bds. 
RTYR containing the 
aah ~ of Pm mn Frac Martyrs, in, 
ary. To which is added, an Account of the 
slows the Church has undergone, from the ear- 
liest ages to.the mt time: including an Account of the In- 
guid z the rtholomew Massacre in France ; —— 
under Louis XIV.; and the Massacres in the Irish 
Rebellions i in 1641 and 1798, with we! Lives.of some of the early 
formers. y tl he Kev. THOMAS PRATT, DD. 
* Ve shall kao, pee by — fruits.” — Matthew vii. 16. 
wat Badice for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
ss 
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CASTLE. BAY NARD;, ob “the Days of John: 
atvHlistorical Romance. By HAL WILLIS, Student at Law. 
** It is evident that great eceation has been paid to the man- 
hers, customs, and costume of thé times. The respective cha- 
racters are drawn with great discrimination, they are in perfect 
dramatic keeping ; aud many of the —— are so disposed as to 
prodice a very striking effect, We ere es Ms tind the 
uthor expatiating in a wider field.” Ln Belle Assemblee. 
fins - Geo. B. Wheaten A Ave- rear iane 
Bvo. 
Tt SILENT “RIVERS | and FAITHFUL and 
ORSAKEN : Dramatic Poems, By ROBERT SULIVAN. 
his is a little volume of very sweet and pathetic poetry, 








rece THUCIDIDHUM: a Dictionary, 
ra. Greek and Enaieh of the Words, Phrases, and principal 

¢ contained in the History of the Peloponnesian War of 
ee mines for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria- -lane, 
London; J. Foshew, Oxford; and Deighton & Sons, C: 


g, we think, much promise of its Author’s doing the 
cae state some service.”’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

** This volume will not, we feel ding its 
unobtrusive shape,’ be overlooked by any true lover of poctry, 
who will, at the same time, regard it as the earnest and promise 
of future and even higher excellence. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 








Of whom may be had, lately publishe 
M. 'T. Ciceronis de Oratore Libri ‘Tres; ex 
Editioue, J. A. Ernesti, cum Notis varioram. In usnm Stidiosr 
Zuventutis. Accessit Appendix ex Notis Harlesii, ragga 
Moy Cloor m Excerpta. a J. Greenwood, M.A. 12s. 
eM Ciceronis de Officiis Libri ‘Tres; ex 
rescensione, J.M. et J. F. Rensingeoarsa. Patrui Majeris ct et 
redus Heusinger. Accedit Index Rerum et Verborum. In 12mo. 
5+. bound. 
OUR 
JOU AL, of 2 RESIDENCE in ASHANTER. 
UIS, Fea. late His Britannic Majost iajosty's 
Tangy ana a“ Pie that Kingdom.——“* We recom 
workas one of the most interesting that has appeared | fore some 
time git le accawut of 








The Ashantees. 
AT ot a ite 16 Plates, price al. 12s. 6d. bds. 
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and sold by H. Colburn, 8, New Burlington-streét. 
: volt. Cr. By 0. with a 
+ OG CETTERS Mister et BRO 


4. including numerous Royal Letters,from 
rene a — one or two her Col- 


nae Smevi ENRY ELLIS. FICS. Sec. S.A. 


K reriee Manuséripts iv the British Museum. 
“Mr, -bas performed his task in 2 manner so satisfactory 
and so able, that our respect for his judg and i 
has been greatly raised. The letters are 
chosen with much discriminatiqn, cad not only throw strong 
lights upon many interesting points of our national saner ys ut but, 
ine remarkable manner, illustrate a number of political ques. 
Sions hitherto involved im inexplicable intricacy.’‘— Lit. Gazette. 
Of the value of such a collection asthis, it is impossible two 
speak too highly; and the discrimination and research of the 
tor are too well known to the public to need our eulogy.’ 
Literary Ce cnsele. 
Printed for Herding, es Tee & Lepard, London. 











fessor Dunbar. 
"THE following "ELEMEN TARY GREEK Booxs|® 
cul pvblished and sold by George Cowie & Co. ; Baldwin, 
& Joy; and Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, London: 

and Sar Siting & Kenney, Edinburgh. 
}. Exercises on the Syntax and Observations 
en most of the Idioms of sever Language ; with an Attempt 
oy 


and Adverbs, to 
their Radical Si By Gi corge Dunbar, A.M. F.R&S.E. 


cati 
Professor trek n = the U Vaart of of ores h. it Edition, 


ly 
“~. raceats ‘Key t bd ie e ‘Third “Edition of the 
at Exercises. 8vo. 
pe. ees para Brosodia. Grea. Third Ration, 


4. tDuubar’s A “Analecta t Grace. Minora. Int vo. 
5. Dunbar’s Collectanea Greca Majora. V Vv ‘al. ul 
bei of Dalzel’s yo In 8vo. 15s. bd: 
ee, al Dalzel’s ‘ollectanea Gra reca Majora. Vol. I. 
Eéited by sag pete i, very considerable Additions and 


Cc 
*F"Datzel’s C Collectanea Greca Majora. .Vel. 1. 
vA, Pe Domne. The Text of plowee, Hesiod, and 
ec Pp 

— in the “> upon the \¢ a of Heimer in the ad 
rt of ne Hawny uve the Vor The whole of the Text 
me undergone oy ay most careful revision: and is augmented by 
e of the Nemean Odes of a very considerable 
ember of additional Notes, explanatory of difficult Passages, 

In Bvo. 132, bd, 








* 5 ond ates, a “Freed, Mine Matar 
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i EVOL price 12s. board: 
THE GREEK RE OLUI TON; its Origin and 
ess: together.with some Remarks on the Religion, Na- 
tieaal sharacter, &c. in Greece. By EDW. BLAQUIERE, Esq 
Autbor of An Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, &c. 
kex——‘* We were gratified to observe the publication of the 
present volume, which is well calculated to throw much light 
upon the subject to which it relates, and to impress the reader 
— a8 Net > | ee te the importance and justice of the Greek 
'y Magazine. 
ay To ue .B. Greece is much indebted for his exertions in her 
behalf, and the British Public will thank him for the very clear 
and impartial account he has given of one of the most interesting 
revolutions that ae comes in the history of the world.””— Lit, 
Chron. 80, by the same Author, 
An Historical “Review of the Spanish Revolu- 


tion. [nt mre ie’ ae: ai ce 18s. boards. 
Yin ror Whittaker A ue aviorlone. 
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a Gazet' 
Abe ed ~~ aR ey of aaah spirit, and pi, 


sived a ea ’—New Monthly Magazine. 
poring. we ate of co will, ere be ex- 
tremely eno for they are hig ly-tinished ones, evince 
infinite taste, judgment, and feeling. re teotepet f in the 
manner of Geoffry Crayon; but, to our 8 are far more in- 
teresting.’’—Examiner. 
n Sprinited for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Mera: teme. 
published by B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paat's 

Rasa AYS, in a Series of Letters on DECISION 

of CHARACTER, &ec. By JOHN F - Anew Edition, 
belies the ne revised. 8vo. price 10s. 

Th eC, Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in page 87 of ‘his “Library Comza- 
nion,” has the following remark : ** Mr. Foster’s Easays are full 
of ingeduity and original remark. The style of them is at once 
terse and elegant.” 

2. An Essay on the Evils of PopularIgnorance. 
_ Joh ee author i=l ig on Decision of Character,’ &e. 


edition, pri 

"3. Remar rks on “Female Education. One vol. 
1amo. price 5s. 6d.— -** There is no motier of a fymily, or mis- 
tress of a school, who may not derive some useful hints from the 
perusal.” *— Eclectic Review, Oct. 1823. 

4. Julian the Apostate, a Dramatic Poem. 
By a po De Vere Hunt, Bart. 8vo. ad edition, price 8s. 6d. 

4. Annual Register for 1623. ln May 1624, 
was pablished in 8vo. price One Guinea, The New Annual | Regis- 
tér, or General Repository of History, Politics, Arts, Sciences, 
and erature, for the Year 1% 

The Public are respectfully informed, that this is the only con- 

tareation jae New Annua Register,” as marmaaedy pablished by 
ant thi 

work atthe mt of the war may now (by way of inducement te 

completing their sets to the present period,) have the volumes 

from ivt to 1622 at a reduced price, on application to the present 








IN ‘THE PRESS. 
a few days will be published, A 
NARBRAT IVE of LORD BYRON'S VOYAGES 


ta SICILY, CORSICA, and SARDINIA, From a Journal 
tomes on board his Lordship’s Yacht, Mazeppa. 


On 25th inst. will be published, i in Byes. Post | 8v0. gos. 


R“M ESES ; an: Egy pian Ta T ale : with Histori- 
cal Notes of the Era of the Pharao! 


ee descriptions of rural scenery aud rural Jife, are 








Printed for G. B. Whittaker, poo Maria-lane, 


a eee 
On Saturday next, will be published, on Printed, 


Cire te 10N: “LORD BYRON. De- 
ites the be princiga mces of his Private Life, his 
Society, » and Literary Meu. 


Boing the the gatetanen of isomeant wa aad 
aT ot Pine in the Riihe' Ties 
By Nforieg fav Hoore iran ot 3,8 Seg Lich Drage TH 
Tend Deceater, by Longoong Bows = oes Neco 7 
Minis of the LIFE ‘of J. P. KEMBLE, 


including a History of the from the Ti 
sas | tees the pa Se Period. B: i-boaban in he Time of 
with a Portrait from a Picture by 


tet 
Travels among the ‘Arab Tribes 3 inhibiting the the 


ring a Residence with 





Countries East of Syria and Palestine, James Bueki 
Esq. Autho vow T siete Palestine, &c. Say 4to. with wa 
tions anda 


e History of the Administration of the 

Hon. Hess bn 7 pie drawn from Authentic Source: "by one 

ate ai inal Corres from 1743 to 1 
Coxe, FR TRS PAS. Archdeacon of Wilts, be. Indtole. 400 cnn 
a Portrai 

Au Encyclopedia of Agriculture, or the Theory 

and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, lmprovement, and 
Management, of Landed Pro; ; 3 and the :"Cultivation and Eco. 
nomy of the Animal and table I of A 
including all the latest Improvements; a General History of 
Agriculture in all Countries, aud a Statistical View of it Present 
State, with Suggestions aye Progress inthe British Is es. 
By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S, HS. &e. Author of the Encyclopedia of 
Gariening. Illustrated win upwards of Goo Engravings on Wood, 

y Branston. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Right Rev. Fa- 

ther in God Thomes Fanshaw Middleton, D.D. late. Lord 
of Calcutta: With Memoirs ef hia Life, by paaer Kaye Bonney, 

.D, Archdeacon of Bedford. With Portrai 

Annual Biograpliy and Obituary » for 1825, 


being the Ninth Volume. from the 
Friends of those distinguished Ind: viduals whose 








occurred in the present Yeer. wilt be thankfully received, if ad. 
dressed to the Editor of the to the Care of the Publishers. 
Theodoric, a Domestic’ ‘ale ; and other Poems, 


By Thos. Campbell, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope, &c. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

Queer Hynde, an Epic Poem. By Jas. Hogg, 

dashes of the ye 's Wake, tic Mirror, Pilgrims of the Sun, 

re &e. Ini vol. Svo. 

** Specimens (selected. and translated) of the 

Tgvte® Pootry of the Minessingers, of the Reign of Frederick Bar- 

the sacceedi rors of the § heme argo ry 

illustrated by similar ns of the Troubudou other 


ge fod Lyric : of a » With iiisterical, Criti- 

cal \ographical 

Recollections of Foren Travel, on Life, Ji 
terature, and Self-Knewledge. by Sir S. E. Brydges, Be 

In NK ‘C Post 8x0. 


Voyage, performed in the Years 16 230 
ccemee Examina| ntarctic Se ; 
eeLatiudes soda Vinstte Teors del Bae a eteee. 
ar Accouat ef the luhabi: Be § 
James 





Pa — as rok Peat Bre. 
a of a “3 int “all its ‘Branches. By 
Amelia Opic. In 2 vols. 1mmo. 
Fire-Side Scenes. By the Author of Bachelor 
and Married a &e, &e. le 3 vols. 1 


jon, a Tale. By Mrs. Holland, Author 
iiegrity, Patience, kc. In 1 vol, 19mo. eo 

“the Sisters of Nunsfield, a ‘Tale ‘or Young 
Ww 9g By the Author of ‘Che thorice of Old Daniell, kc. In 
2 vols. 1 

A ‘Treatise on the Venereal Disease in all its 
Shapes. By Richard Se, M.R.I.A. Surgeon, Dublin. In 
1 vol. Svo. with 

A Compendium of Medical Theory and Prac- 
ome founded on Dr. Cullen’s Nosology, which wall be given as a 

» and a Translation annexed. To which will be pre- 
fixed, a brief Dissertation on the Nature and Ubject of Nosology ; 
with a Succinct Account of the Treatment of cach Disorder, an 
Estimate of Modern improvements in Pathology, and an Enume- 
ration of the best Authors for the Student of F Medicine to con- 
sult. To the whole will be added, a List of Doses of Medicines, 
with a few of the best Formule, "and an Alphabetical [udex to 
Diseases ; intended for the use of Students, and as a Work of ge- 
neral Reference. By D. Uwins, M.D. In 1 vol. ramo 

An Appendix to the Pharmacopzia Londinen- 
sis, comprising @ Concise History of the Materia Medica, as well 

as of the Pre; ePapit's Th contained therein. bane Maugham, Au- 
thor of the Pupil’s P P printed uniformly with the 
small Vie of the Ph ja Lond? 

A View of the Present State of the Salmon 
and Channel Fisheries, and of the Statute Laws by which they 
are regulated : showing that it isto the Defects of the latter that 
the present Scarcity of the hey = to be attributed. Comprehend- 
ing also the —— History of the Salmon, together with the 
Form of a New A to remedy the Evils so géuerally 
complained of, oan an Abstract of the Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons upon the Subject, with Notes 
by the Author. By J. Cornish. Ini vol. 8vo. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions 8 pub: lished by 


the Medical and Serge Society of Lo: Vol. xult, 
Nate with Plate 
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